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New Profits From 
Whole Wheat Bread 


For Fast ITT 
Whole Wheat 


Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 
Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
Int ern ati on al ’ S rsp and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 

or your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 








High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! = fhternational 







“Bakery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 






(LLInNG COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark 
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You'll win with — 
Bemis 
L Blue because 


your flour looks whiter in the bag... 
your brand looks better on the bag — 





* Because of Bemis’ crisp, bright, multi-color printing, of course. 
‘ ® 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Golden loaf Ftour 








Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





























Gladiola 


and 


Red Elefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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What makes a good 


> “SKYWATCHER’? 
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Whether youre 18 or 80 sou are 


eligible to serve your country in the Ground Ob- 
server Corps and join thousands of “‘Skywatchers” 
who are helping safeguard their country. 








If you’re Male or Female jou 


find yourself sharing this spare time activity 
with many other patriotic men and women from 
interesting walks of life. 





Awareness of danger and the desire 


to do something about it—is the one way you 
can help protect our nation from the threat of 
air attack. 


A spare time activity and one in 
which you can be truly proud. There is no wait- 
ing, no red-tape. Simply pick up the phone and 
call Civil Defense. 


Today, many of your neighbors wear the wings of the Ground Observer 
Corps. But more are needed. The threat has not diminished. So volun- 








Just a few hours a week i; aii 


you have to give. Your eyes and ears are a chal- 
lenge to unknown aircraft in the sky; the job is 
‘ vitally important. 





Desire to meet new friends ;; 
another reason why so many are joining up with 
the ““Skywatchers’’. You'll be glad you did—why 
not act today? 
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Why the Ground Observer Corps? 


* In the event of war the Kremlin will strike first. 


teer, right now, for this vital civilian arm in our air defense! de The fini: tae tho copetite Gr tote eee 


Join the Ground 
Observer Corps 


Contact Civil Defense 





bombings. 
* Our military forces are on guard 24 hours a day. 


* Our radar is constantly scanning the skies but 
radar has limitations. 


* Only the eyes and ears of “Skywatchers” in the 
Ground Observer Corps can complete our air 
defense organization. 











PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE . KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Masterpieces can be made routine by a dis- 
criminating choice of ingredients and care- 
ful attention to detail. When you specify a 
Flour Mills of America brand you know 
you are getting the finest flour available 


... flour that has been milled under care- 





ful quality control. 





Rheim's Cathedral 
France, 1212 
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es Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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“read is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 1-3 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 13-14—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., Hidden Valley, Gaylord, 
Mich.; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


June 14—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Wheat Field 
Day; Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. ; 


June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
llth and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 





PL 480 SHIPMENT 
TOTALS GIVEN 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period July, 1956-April, 
1957, exports of agricultural com- 
modities under Title I of Public Law 
480 amounted to 6,144,000 metric tons. 
Shipments during April, 1957, totaled 
1,006,000 metric tons based on copies 
of shipping documents received by 
USDA from exporters under the pro- 
gram. Title I shipments began in 
January, 1955, and reached a total of 
10,647,000 metric tons as of April 30, 
1957, The’ commodity breakdown of 
shipments includes 805,929 metric 
tons (29,613,000 bu.) wheat during 
April and 3,976,724 metric tons (146,- 
120,000 bu.) during July-April. 





exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 


Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Ei,. WY. 


Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Purina Feed Tonnage 


At New High Point 


ST. LOUIS—Tonnage volume for 
the first six months of the current 
fiscal year set a new all-time high 
record for Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, Donald Danforth, chairman of 
the board, told stockholders in the 
quarterly report for the six months 
ended March 31. 


Sales were $220,040,037, a gain of 
19% over the level of $184,990,034 
recorded in the like period of the 
previous year. Net earnings after 
taxes were $7,996,000, compared with 
$7,687,662, a gain of 4%. Taxes on 
income were increased from $7,996,- 
000 last year to $8,313,000 this season. 


Earnings a share of common stock 
were $1.20, compared with $1.18 on 
a comparable base in the preceding 
year. 

Mr. Danforth said that “the poul- 
try industry, which is of major im- 
portance to our business, is still suf- 
fering from depressed prices. To serve 
our customers we have reduced our 
margins to the lowest possible level.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Hathaway Bakeries 


Elects Directors 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. — The annual 
meeting for stockholders of Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., was held here recent- 
ly and resulted in fixing of the num- 
ber of directors for the coming year 
at five. Elected were Chester E. 
Borck, Charles M. Goldman, Berniss 
R. Horch, Thomas A. Pappas and 
John S. Slater. 


Directors followed the meeting of 
stockholders with a meeting of their 
own and elected officers: Mr. Slater, 
chairman of the board; Mr. Horch, 
president; Mr. DelMonte, vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Goldman, secretary; B. Del- 
more Doe, treasurer, and Henry G. 
Hill, assistant treasurer. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 














WESTERN CANADA- IT's BETTER| jr 7 
Sata Robin Hood Flour 


ili, 42 
S eS 2 %, Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANX VER - CAI ARY . OOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
PURITY THREE STARS a scien cen ORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
nie Pre REY Re RT OFFICE MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE. VAN VER 
UNION NATIOWAL FLOUR GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR —_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Ming Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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And, by the way, how are you on reciprocity? 
Have you’been to a ball game lately? No matter 
whether you’re a big or little league fan, the 
players will certainly appreciate your support 
of this truly American sport. 

Your support means plenty to us, too! If you 


position on any team.. 
athletes enjoy bread every meal because in 

whatever form it’s baked, bread tastes mighty good — 
and it is mighty good for ’em! 


For a quick-energy pickup, bread plays an important 
. midget, little or big league. These 


are not already making use of our bakery flour 
specialist services (although a great many other 
leading bakers are), why not send a part of your 
business our way? We’ll pay the freight on your 
wire or phone call . . . and give you the most 
pleasing product and service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 
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The Northwestern Miller Almanack 


This issue of The Northwestern Miller is designated as the Almanack 
Number. Of its two sections, Section I contains the customary news and sta- 
tistical data found in regular weekly issues of The Northwestern Miller. 

Section II contains facts and figures on the flour, grain, feed and com- 
mercial baking industries. Printed and bound in a format designed to make 
it easy to read and preserve, Section II is an industry encyclopedia. It is 
supplied to all subscribers of The Northwestern Miller without extra charge. 

Major revisions of material based on the latest statistical information 


are evident on these pages: 


Ce I oii a ta kas araebowssclene sas imenw 18-20 
EE Ce oe er ee 31 
RU: Se I oo o.65bo. ose vlad wien wa smsuiecece 47 
Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry.................... 48 
ae ee GIO 5 ok ko tb otk sca suersvecs's 102-109 
PN NE onc eects auc swanuaaeapuudn waenus 121-124 


Subsequent statistical material will be provided as it becomes available 
so subscribers can keep their Almanack up to date. For instance, on page 24 
of this week’s issue appears a new table on wheat flour supply and distribu- 
tion to replace a previous table. It is suggested that the new table be inserted 
in the Almanack (page 74) so the latest information will be conveniently 


available. 


Additional copies of The Northwestern Miller Almanack, published sep- 
arately, may be purchased at $2 each from The Northwestern Miller, P. O. 


Box 67, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Weather Forecasts 
Lead to Optimism 
In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Rains were ab- 
sent from the weather picture in 
most of the areas of the hard winter 
wheat belt May 27 and the fore- 
casts led to optimism about the 
crop. Warmer and clearer weather 
is what is needed in most places to 
help mature the crop, and that is 
what is expected in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska. 

There was more showery weather 
with temperatures below normal in 
the Southwest last week. This has 
caused water logging of lowland 
grain and fears that severe lodging 
will curtail crop yields considerably. 
Actual estimates of such losses can’t 
be made at this time. 

Many grain specialists feel that 
yields will show up in excess of esti- 
mates. While the abundant moisture 
has been bad on the grain in low- 
lying areas, it has enhanced filling 
of wheat on higher ground. 

If the weather continues clear and 
warm as is predicted, it is expected 
that cutting will begin in certain 
favored areas of the Southwest by 
this weekend. The large producing 


Oklahoma Millers 
Reelect Officers 


STILLWATER, OKLA. Officers 
of the Oklahoma Millers Assn. were 
reelected at the annual meeting held 
here recently. 

Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Milling 
Co., Shawnee, is president; C. C. Rey- 
nolds, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, treasurer; Keats Soder, 
Soder Southwestern Realty, Oklaho- 
ma City, secretary, and Owen Wim- 
berly, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, 
director of the Oklahoma Wheat Re- 
search Foundation. 

A discussion of wheat crop esti- 
mates led to the conclusion that the 
state yield would be between 50 and 
70 million bushels. The last govern- 
ment estimate was in excess of 60 
million, but evidence of freeze dam- 
age and flooding of lowland fields 
were believed to have caused con- 
siderable loss. 





areas of Kansas will probably be 
ready for the start of harvesting 
operations shortly after mid-June, 
it is felt. 

Kansas prospects are somewhat 
mixed, although generally the crop 
is making progress. Some speckled 
leaf blotch and rust have appeared 
in southern sections. In Oklahoma 
sunshine and dry weather are need- 
ed. In eastern and some central 
areas, considerable deterioration has 
occurred in the more advanced fields. 
Rust is evident. 

Excellent progress is being made 
by winter wheat in Nebraska. And 
in Texas the high plains wheat pros- 
pects continue to be promising. 


Philippines Mill Project 
Approved in Principle; 


Capacity 50,000 Tons 


The monetary board of the govern- 
ment of the Philippines has given ap- 
proval in principle to the establish- 
ment of a flour mill in the islands. 
Debate on the proposal has been 
going on for some time, with some 
political interests registering strong 
opposition on the grounds that the 
milling of flour locally would not aid 
the Filipino economy. 

Behind the plan for the new mill 
is Salvador Araneta, former secre- 
tary of agriculture in the government 
and now president of the Araneta In- 
stitute of Agriculture. Originally Mr. 
Araneta and his syndicate proposed 
that the mill have an annual pro- 
duction of 100,000 tons of flour, but 
it is understood that the monetary 
board has trimmed this figure to 50,- 
000 tons. At a later date permission 
may be given for an increase in ca- 
pacity after study of the actual oper- 
ation and its effectiveness. 

While reports from Manila indicate 
that there are still several impond- 
erables in the mill plans, it is now 
felt that something of a definite na- 
ture will eventuate with the result 
that American and Canadian flour 
sales will be substantially reduced. 
On the other hand, the tenor of some 
reports is that the opponents of the 
plan are still not convinced of its ef- 
ficiency. 

In reply to criticisms that the im- 
port of wheat—the Philippines grows 
no wheat—and the milling of flour 





Michael F. Mulroy to Retire May 31 
After 54 Years in Flour Milling 


KANSAS CITY — M. F. Mulroy, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., has announced his retirement 
effective May 31. He will continue as 
a member of the board of directors 
of the company. His son, J. R. Mul- 
roy, executive vice president, will 
succeed him as chief executive offi- 
cer. Mr. Mulroy has been engaged in 
the milling business for more than 
54 years. 

Starting with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. mill at Jamestown, N.D., 
in 1903 while still in school, he be- 
came assistant manager of the R-M 
mill at Valley City, N.D., in 1908. 

In 1912 Mr. Mulroy was promoted 
to manager of the Minot (N.D.) mill 


and manager at Billings, Mont., in 
1922. He became manager of Russell- 
Miller’s large plant at Buffalo in 
1924, a post he held until 1939 when 
he moved to Minneapolis as execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager. He had been a director of R-M 
since 1928 and a vice president since 
1933. 

In 1953 Mr. Mulroy was named 
president of R-M, on the anniversary 
of 50 years of service to the com- 
pany. He retired as president in May, 
1954. 

Mr. Mulroy became a director and 
was appointed to the presidency of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FLOUR AWARDS—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced awarding of contracts to process Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat and corn into 11,779,850 Ib. flour and 7,020,- 


850 lb. cornmeal 


Page 12 


OREGON PROMOTION—The Oregon Wheat Growers League and 
the Foreign Agricultural Service of USDA have achieved an- 
other promotional triumph for the wheat and flour business 


in Japan 
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locally may increase the cost to the 
consumer, proponents of the scheme 
say that the establishment of a mill 
might lead to the build up of a wheat 
growing industry. Certain areas of 
the islands, such as Bukidnon, are 
conducive to wheat growing, it is 
claimed. 
Price Rise Sighted 


Opponents pointed out that the 
most dangerous aspect of the local 
manufacturing of flour is the prob- 
able hiking of prices to the ultimate 
user due to the higher cost of opera- 
tion as compared with finished flour 
imported from abroad. They point out 
that branded quality flour, produced 
by some of the world’s bigggest and 
most efficient flour mills in the U.S. 
and Canada, can sell at a much lower 
price due to mass production, while 
a single plant in the Philippines will 
have higher operational expense. 

Additional to the probable increase 
in manufacturing cost is the fact 
that 28% of the imported wheat is 
lost in the manufacturing process. 
Normally, this would be used for ani- 
mal feed. The Philippines, it is stat- - 
ed, has an oversupply of far superior 
animal feed and the millfeed from the 
new plant could not compete. More- 
over, it would find no market in ex- 
port channels because of its inability 
to compete with supplies from other 
sources. 

Ernesto D. Illustre, a Filipino writ- 
er, summed up the case against the 
new mill in his column in the Manila 
Times recently. He said: “The most 
cogent argument against the estab- 
lishment of such a mill is the fact 
that wheat has yet to be imported, 
which means more dollars in terms 
of equipment for the mill and wheat 
go abroad. And because the Philip- 
pine market is not extensive enough, 
it is most likely that the capitalists 
behind the project will request the 
government to ban the importation 
of milled flour once the mill is estab- 
lished. When that happens, the poor 
Filipino bread consumers will be at 
the mercy of the mill owners.” 

It is because of the possible effect 
on the price of food that the ques- 
tion of the new mill has become a hot 
political argument in the Philippines. 


Wheat Supplies 


Other reports from Manila indicate 
that the proposed mill might acquire 
most of its wheat from the US. if 
prices compare with those prevailing 
elsewhere on the world market. There 
have been some suggestions that the 
U.S. might provide wheat under the 
terms of Public Law 480. Such a 
move could threaten Canada’s partici- 
pation in whatever wheat business 
may arise in the Philippines, if and 
when the mill is established. How- 
ever, traders in Vancouver do not 
take this threat too seriously. What 
may happen, however, is that Aus- 
tralian wheat might become acutely 
competitive. 

Right now Australian flour is not 
a major competitor for the U.S. and 
Canada in the Philippines flour trade. 
But the new mill could cut sharply 
into the trade currently worked. In 
1956 the U.S. moved 2,474,000 sacks 
of flour into the Philippines. In the 
crop year 1955-56 Canada sold 2,260,- 
172 sacks. 
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Walter H. Mills 


Gerald S. Kennedy, president of the Millers National 
Federation, announced the appointment of three honor- 
ary members of the organization during the annual ban- 
quet on May 16. Cited for distinguished service were 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MNF Honorary Members .. . 





Thruston B. Morton 





Howard W. Files 


Walter H. Mills, General Mills, Inc.; Sen. Thruston B. 
Morton (R., Ky.), formerly of Ballard & Ballard, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Sen. 
Morton was the guest speaker at the banquet. 





Fate of Marketing Quotas 
Will Be Known June 20 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — On June 20 
wheat producers in the commercial 
wheat states will decide the fate of 
wheat marketing quotas for the new 
crop year. 


Their choices are: 


A “yes” vote for marketing quo- 

tas will mean price supports at 
75% of wheat parity or a national 
average support level of $1.78 bu. 

A “no” vote means a support 


level of $1.18 bu. and no mar- 
keting quotas. 


Two thirds of those voting must ap- 
prove marketing quotas if they are 
to be in effect next year. Producers 
must have harvested at least 15 acres 
of wheat to be eligible to vote. 


If marketing quotas are not .ap- 
proved in the referendum, acreage al- 
lotments will remain in effect as a 
condition of eligibility for price sup- 
port at the lower level. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated the total 1958 
supply at 56% above the “normal 
supply” definition of the farm law. 
When the supply is estimated at 20% 
or more about the normal level, the 
law requires that a referendum be 
held on marketing quotas. This will 
be the fifth consecutive year that 
such a referendum will be held. Mar- 
keting quotas have been approved in 
all past referendums. 

Under the Farm Act provisions re- 
garding the flexible price support 
schedule, wheat shall be supported at 
between 75-90% of parity. This means 
that the larger the supply of wheat, 
the lower the support level. 

In the past favorable votes for mar- 
keting quotas have come from wheat 
states where the Farmers Union is 
strong. In the eastern states farm- 
ers have generally been indifferent 
to the referendum, and marketing 
quotas barely have received a ma- 


jority there. The big favorable vote 
has come from the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana where Farmers Union influence 
gets the farmers to take part in the 
referendum and vote yes. 

The soil bank is an aspect of the 
referendum this year. If the soil bank 
payment for land contribution is 
based on a percentage of the price 
support level as was the case last 
year, marketing quotas might be re- 
jected. Under this arrangement, 
wheat farmers could receive only 
about 60% of the lower level of par- 
ity. 

However, indications are that mar- 
keting quotas will again be approved. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. S. BALSDON DIES 
BUFFALO—Frederick S. Balsdon, 
64, retired milling superintendent of 
the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc., Buffalo, died May 22. 
He started work for the organiza- 
tion in 1925 and retired in 1953. 








ADM’s Quarterly 
Net Profits Higher 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, report- 
ed net profits of $1,685,054 for the 
three-month period ending March 31. 
This represents an increase of $295,- 
272 compared with the same three 
months a year ago when net profits 
were $1,389,871. Earnings per share 
for the January-March quarter were 
$1.08 compared with 86¢ for the same 
period last year. 


Net profits for the nine months 
ending March 31, were $4,433,664, 
equal to $2.79 a share on 1,585,391 
shares of stock outstanding. This 
compares with net profits for the 
nine months ending March 31, 1956, 
of $4,712,966, equivalent to $2.89 per 
share on 1,628,540 shares then out- 
standing. 

The board of directors, meeting at 
the company’s offices in Portland, 
Ore., declared a dividend of 50¢ per 
share, payable June 1 to stockholders 
of record May 23. 


This extended ADM’s record of 


consecutive quarterly dividends to 
103. 
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MYDEAS FOR PROFIT 
S 


. not Mn Wd : 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE—Several large display panels outlining the 


work of the Wheat Flour Institute greeted millers attending sessions during 
the Millers National Federation convention. Above are shown three of the 
WFI staff members responsible for the display and the year-round promotional 
work. Left to right, they are Mrs. Kathryn Adams, director of the testing 
kitchen; Miss Ruth Behnke, food editor and home economics supervisor, and 
Mrs. Rae Theimer, supervisor of distribution. 
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MNF Revitalizes 
Kansas State 
Advisory Group 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the re- 
vitalized Millers Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Department of Flour Mill- 
ing Industry at Kansas State College 
was held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
during the convention of the Millers 
National Federation. The committee, 
which works with the college authori- 
ties in fostering interest in the mill- 
ing courses at Kansas State, has not 
taken active part since the death 
of John Cain of the International 
Milling Co., Kansas City, who was 
chairman of the advisory group for 
many years. 

Ellis English of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected new chairman of the commit- 
tee. Other members are William H. 
Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis; Donald Eber, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansas City; R. B. 
Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co.; Donald M. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo; Malcolm McDonald, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; M. E. Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; A. James Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; Jerry Vanier, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina; Arthur 
Owen Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co., 
Okeene, Okla.; E. E. Wooley, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. D. Weber, 
dean of agriculture, and J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. All 
were present at the meeting except 
Dean Weber, Mr. McNeal and Mr. 
McDonald. 

The principal topic was student re- 
cruitment of the school and means 
that might be developed to encourage 
high school graduates to pursue work 
in milling technology. 
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Dr. Howard Spencer 
Named to World 
Food Group 


MIDLAND, MICH. — Dr. Howard 
C. Spencer of the Dow Chemical 
Co.’s_ biochemical research depart- 
ment, has been chosen as one of 10 
authorities from all parts of the 
world who will participate in an in- 
ternational conference on food re- 
search at Geneva, Switzerland, June 
17-24. One other American will serve 
on the committee. 

The group will consider procedures 
for the toxicological testing of food 
additives. The program is sponsored 
jointly by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
and the World Health Organization. 

Dr. Spencer, who is in charge of 
food research for Dow, will attend the 
conference as a private citizen, not 
as a Dow representative. He will pre- 
sent a paper on “Chronic Toxicity 
Tests.” 

One of the nation’s foremost bio- 
chemists, Dr. Spencer has_ served 
twice as chairman of the committee 
on chemicals of the Institute of Food 
Technologists; is a past chairman of 
the industry liaison panel of the food 
protection committee of the National 
Research Council, National Academy 
of Sciences; and has been chairman 
three times of the committee on 
chemicals in foods of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Assn. 
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Sale of Woods 
And Sprague 
Announced 


ITHACA, N.Y.—C. N. Silcox, gen- 
eral manager of Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., has announced that 
G.L.F. has bought the flour brands 
and business of Woods and Sprague 
Milling Co., Albion, N.Y. 

G.L.F. has been milling for Woods 
and Sprague since the Woods and 
Sprague mill was destroyed by fire 
last Dec. 16. Woods and Sprague, 
founded nearly 50 years ago, was 
one of the largest soft wheat millers 
east of Buffalo. 


B. H. Staplin, manager of G.L.F. 
flour and cereal department, said 
Charles S. Woods, treasurer of Woods 
and Sprague, will become sales 
supervisor of the G.L.F. department. 
Mr. Woods is chairman of New York 
State Millers’ Assn. 


Some Sprague and Woods equip- 
ment is being moved into the G.L.F. 
mill at Churchville, N.Y. 


In a joint statement Mr. Staplin 
and Mr. Woods said, “The merger 
will be of mutual benefit. The G.L.F. 
mill was modernized and capacity 
doubled in 1952. In 1955 a 75,000-bu. 
elevator was added, enabling the mill 
to back up a good supply of local 
wheat when the crop is harvested. 
Under mill manager E. W. Parry, 
capable personnel from both mills 
and an up-to-date laboratory assure 
quality control and uniform prod- 
ucts.” 

G.L.F. is a farmer purchasing co- 
operative, with wholesale and retail 
facilities in New York, New Jersey 
and the northern counties of Penn- 
sylvania. Wheat for the G.L.F. flour 
mill is purchased locally from G.L.F. 
patrons. 
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Interstate Bakeries 


Reports Earnings 


NEW YORK — The first quarter 
earnings of Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
totaled $1,041,056, or 97¢ a share, in 
the 16 weeks ended April 20, accord- 
ing to R. L. Nafziger, chairman of 
the board. 

This compared with $992,023, or 92¢ 
a share, for the corresponding period 
of 1956. 

Sales for the first period of 1957 
were $33,688,480, compared with sales 
of $31,034,595 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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Export Wheat Stocks 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about April 1 in the 
four major exporting countries for 
export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years amounted 
to some 2,031 million bushels, or 
about 5% less than the 2,136,600,000 
available at the same time last year, 
according to estimates compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

April 1 supplies in the major ex- 
porting countries were as follows: 
U.S., 1,050,500,000 bu. (1,160,300,000 
a year earlier); Canada, 741,700,000 
(691,700,000); the Argentine, 138,- 
300,000 (103,100,000); and Australia, 
100,500,000 (181,500,000). Estimates 
for both years include on-farm stocks 
as well as those in commercial posi- 
tions. 





ALMANACK NUMBER 





Wilfred L. Zelt 


MANAGER—Robin Hood Flour Mills 
has announced the appointment of 
Wilfred L. Zelt as Canadian grain 
manager and manager of its Winni- 
peg office. Mr. Zelt is a native of 
Alberta and is a veteran in the grain 
business. He has, during his career, 
worked in such grain terminals and 
markets as Calgary, Alta.; Moose 
Jaw, Sask.; Minneapolis and Duluth. 
Mr. Zelt replaces N. H. McClure, who 
is moving to Minneapolis to become 
assistant manager of the grain de- 
partment of International Milling Co., 
with which Robin Hood is affiliated. 





K-State Publishes 
Folder on Wheat 
Standards 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas State College Extension Serv- 
ice recently has published a folder on 
the new wheat standards that were 
announced by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in March. The folder 
compares in chart form the old and 
the new standards. Designated as 
L-45 “New Standards for Hard Red 
Winter Wheat,” the pamphlet is 
available from the K-State Extension 
Service. 

Another publication also available 
from the service is MF-15 ‘“‘Two Ways 
of Looking at Treated Wheat.” It 
outlines the reasons for treating 
wheat, the laws regarding this treat- 
ment and the dangers in handling 
treated wheat, as well as other per- 
tinent points. 
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Estimates of Wheat 
Crop in South 


Now Larger 


MEMPHIS—An even larger crop of 
wheat than anticipated is now due 
in this section of the South, accord- 
ing to Arthur A. Williams, executive 
vice president of the Memphis Board 
of Trade. 


“The South was expected to have 
its largest wheat crop in history,” 
said Mr. Williams, “but even the 
early season estimate proved too 
small. The crop is due to be larg- 
er than at first thought.” 

Mr. Williams said that the wheat 
movement is likely to begin around 
the end of May. 

The Memphis Board of Trade in- 
spection department will be in charge 
of inspecting the wheat. 
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Restoration of Cut in Funds 
For Soil Bank Is Uncertain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Whether or not 
funds will be provided for the acre- 
age reserve program of the soil bank 
next year is anyone’s guess. 

The House recently denied funds 
for the acreage reserve program next 
year. Politically, this was labeled as 
a “spite move” on the part of the 
Democratic majority in that chamber. 

However, influential Republican 
members of the House agriculture ap- 
propriations subcommittee have ex- 
pressed confidence that the cut would 
be restored by the Senate and that 
the House would accept the Senate 
version in conference. 

But a leader in the Senate doesn’t 
hold this view. He said that if the 
House vote reflected Democratic poli- 
cy, then it seems probable that the 
cut would be upheld in the Senate. 


Farm Bloc Split 


One thing is certain at present. The 
vote in the House again shows the 
bad split in the farm bloc, a former 
union of Congressmen from cotton, 
wheat and corn producing states. The 
vote mostly followed party lines. 

Still cotton economy problems may 
persuade the Senate to reverse House 
action. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture analysts note that the loss of 
acreage reserve funds for fiscal 1958 
could mean lower price supports for 
cotton then. This is because the ab- 
sence of an acreage reserve plan for 
cotton might increase its supply. This 
may cause the Democrats to change 
their minds about killing the acreage 
reserve program. 

The soil bank is now in the pe- 
culiar position of being supported by 
Ezra Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
who originally opposed it, and of be- 
ing rejected by Democrats who first 
sponsored it. 

There are critics of the soil bank 


within USDA who at first saw it as 
a three-year program which might 
bring about a sharp reduction in the 
three big surplus crops—wheat, corn 
and cotton. Now they are frightened 
that political pressures may build up 
to a point where Congress may try 
to make the soil bank a continuing 
project. 


Potato Interests Speak 


Potato farming interests now want 
their crop made a soil bank commodi- 
ty. Recently Sen. Richard Neuberger 
(D., Ore.) noted that row crops had 
not been given a place in the price 
support program, indicating that he 
might sponsor potatoes as a soil bank 
crop. 

The final decision on the acreage 
reserve cut may hinge on the econo- 
my drive in Congress. This involves a 
soil bank budget request for fiscal 
1958 of more than $3 billion. The Sen- 
ate may kill the acreage reserve pro- 
gram in the drive to cut government 
spending. 

An examination of the results of 
the soil bank does not show any sub- 
stantial reduction of some of the 
crops affected by bounty payments to 
farmers. Rather the payments appear 
to be driving farmers into substitute 
crops, thereby creating other surplus- * 
es. Witnesses who testified before the 
House subcommittee. on small busi- 
ness said that the soil bank had driven 
basic crop farmers into the poultry, 
egg and broiler business, thereby ad- 
ding to the problems of over-produc- 
tion of broilers. 

And so the pros and cons for funds 
for the acreage reserve go, with the 
cons having the edge at the moment. 
Observers point out that the soil 
bank carried political appeal in 1956, 
but it is now boomeranging in a 
most unexpected way. Many quarters 
believe most members of Congress 
would appreciate a quiet demise of 
the soil bank. 


1957 Soil Bank Certificate 
Redemption Plans Announced 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
plans for exchanging grains in the 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned in- 
ventory for soil bank certificates 
earned by farmers for reducing 1957 
acreages of wheat, corn and rice. 
The certificates may also be redeemed 
for cash. 

In any exchange for CCC-owned 
grain, certificates earned by reduc- 
ing wheat acreage may be exchanged 
for wheat, barley, rye, oats or grain 





SALES GAINS MADE BY 
BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — The dollar vol- 
ume of sales by bakery products 
stores in the U.S. for March of 1957 
totaled $74,000,000, compared with 
$72,000,000 in March of 1956 and 
only $68,000,000 in February of 1957. 
Figures are from a monthly retail 
trade report of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Dollar volume sales 
for the first three months of 1957 
totaled $214,000,000, compared with 
$211,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 





sorghums but not for the other two 
basic grains—corn and rice. The same 
type of exchange limitation will ap- 
ply to certificates earned by reducing 
corn or rice acreages. Thus, corn cer- 
tificates may be used to obtain corn, 
barley, rye, oats or grain sorghums 
but not rice or wheat, and rice cei - 
tificates may be used to obtain rice, 
barley, rye, oats or grain sorghums 
but not corn or wheat. 

For exchange purposes, the value of 
CCC-owned corn, barley, rye, oats, 
rice or grain sorghums stored in the 
area of production will be set at the 
current support price for the grade, 
c’'ass and location of the grain less 
5%. The value of CCC-owned wheat 
will be at the current support rate. 
Grain which is not stored at the 
points of production will be valucd 
on the same basis but with average 
transportation costs from the points 
of production to the point of storage 
added. The CCC-owned grain ex- 
changed for certificates will be made 
available from commercial ware- 
houses or CCC bin sites. 

Provision is also being made to 
enable producers to obtain their own 
farm -stored or warehouse - stored 

(Continued on page 27) 
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WASHINGTON — Contracts to 
process Commodity Credit Corp.- 
owned wheat and corn into 11,779,- 
850 lb. flour and 7,020,850 lb corn- 
meal were awarded to mills by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture early 
May 28. 

The awards are slightly above the 
11,479,850 lb. flour and 6,350,850 Ib. 
cornmeal USDA had requested at this 
time. The flour and cornmeal will be 
used entirely for domestic relief pur- 
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USDA Announces Contracts 
For Flour and Cornmeal 
For Domestic Relief 


poses. 

Since August, 1956, when the ex- 
panded donation program for flour 
and cornmeal was inaugurated, USDA 
has ordered 737,568,960 lb. flour and 
379,801,800 lb. cornmeal for domestic 
and foreign relief purposes. 

In the details of the awards. that 
follow, credit notations under the 
price per hundredweight mean that 
CCC will receive that much from 
successful bidders. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Processing 
Bag size, charge 
Company— Milling point Quantity _ 100 Ib 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling a ehaeeeeae® Mt. Vernon, Ind. 365,750 10 $0.15 
MCMOEVORE GO... HGS «cc cc cs Niesccce can Indianapolis 40,000 100 .24% 
240,000 100 24 
40,000 50 20% 
000 100 24% 
40,000 50 20% 
300,000 100 24% 
80,000 50 20% 
40,000 50 20% 
40,000* 100 24% 
80,000* 100 24% 
161,100* 100 24¢ 
50,000* 50 20 
Morrison Milling Gos cnc scccsicicsesc aus Denton, Texas 50,000 100 27 
120,000 50 19% 
Gwinn Bees. SO Co. osccccvcccesens Huntington, W. Va. 120,000 10 .075 
220,000 10 .075 
440,000 10 .075 
ined: Re UN dics ak canons Dallas or Ft. Worth 80,000 10 .1187 
eS eB eee er eee Knoxville, Tenn. 185,000 10 .05 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ............ Buhler, Kansas 40,000 10 20 
Inman, Kansas 80,000 10 .20 
40,000 10 .20 
International Milling Co. ........... Greenville, Texas 1,200,000 10 .09 
Prsmery O6is, TOE. .ccvccccescecce Sacramento, Cal. 500,000 100 .26% 
500,000* 100 .32$ 
Lexington Roller Mills .....cccecscscce Lexington, Ky. 720,000 10 14 
Southeastern _—, WOR ince cdi cine vebieesee Rome, Ga. 510,000 10 .02 
KimBsi-Diamend Ge. iiiscccscdccscecas Seguin, Texas 220,000 10 .03 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ....... Salt Lake City 180,000 10 17 
Beardstown, Ill. 320,000 10 21 
80,000 10 21 
480,000 10 2) 
600,000 10 a 
40,000 10 21 
80,000* 10 21 
80,000* 10 .20¢ 
Omaha 80,000 10 .26 
160,000 10 .26 
40,000* 100 12% 
Shawnee Milling Co. ou... cscces cscs Shawnee, Okla. 380, 000 10 17 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. .....escseeeseeeecs 
Newton or Winfield, Kansas 40,000 100 196% 
00 100 196% 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ................- Alton, Ill. 240,000* 100 243 
120,000* 100 24% 
80,000* 100 243 
609,000* 100 24% 
Alabama Flour Mills .........c.eeeeees Decatur, Ala. 0,000 100 352 
80,000 100 353 
80,000 100 35¢ 
\, 200, 000 10 03 
0,000 100 35% 
*Bread. ¢Credit. 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
ae er eer ee McKenzie, Tenn. 680, 000+ 5 $0.79 
. 155,000+ 5 By 
Ilinois Cereal Mills, Inc. ............... ..»Paris, III. 540,000* 5 .623 
380,000* 5 47% 
380,000* 5 47% 
Scott County Milling Co. ..2... 06.6005. Sikeston, Mo. 40,000+ 100 41 
55,0007 100 41 
Miner-Hillard a Res Saciaenes Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 440,000* 5 -58¢ 
Gwinn Ores. B GO. sc ecies sciscn cans Huntington, W. Va. 360,000+ 5 85 
Humphreys Mills, "he. 5 kas aia.d a elo Memphis 720,000* 5 77 
Acme-Evans Co.: URS ais isidin ewodionseatrote Indianapolis 40,1007 100 54 
ee a | er ee reer Bagdad, Ky. 260,000* 5 .79 
Murphy Grain & Miliing Co. ........ Owensboro, Ky. 40,000+ 5 -80 
1,085,7507 5 .80 
Dinhah Cart Cie siccsccinaianctercs St. Joseph, Mo. 150,000* 5 .73% 
160,000* 5 .73% 
40,000* 50 L.V1e 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 140,000* 5 69% 
80,000* 5 69% 
Shawnee Milling GOs. .iccc dscns anaes Shawnee, Okla. 400,000+ 5 Bs i 
Famous Cereal Co. ........... Bonner Springs, Kansas 300,000 5 75 
Aidipaten FROUr GAG ov ce cacccccasc cans Decatur, Ala. 315,000+ 5 75 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ......... Lincoln, Neb. 180,000* 5 .61¢ 
50,000* 50 615 


*Degermed. #Regular. Credit. 





Weekly IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period May 15-21 the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 


1,423,000 bu. 


wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 


equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 60,049 cwt. flour (139,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 1,284,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in- 


volved in the sales was Israel. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 118,808,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 


58,637,000 bu. 


and by Australia 25,407,000 bu. 





Leo D. Larkin 


Leo D. Larkin, 
International 


Manager, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — 
59, former Divisional Production 
Manager for International Milling 
Co., died May 24 in San Bernardino, 
Cal. 

Mr. Larkin was born at Sioux 
City, Iowa, and started with Inter- 
national in 1922 as elevator foreman 
and grain buyer in Sioux City. 

In 1931, Mr. Larkin became plant 
manager at the company’s Daven- 
port mill. He was transferred to the 
Calgary (Alta.) mill as plant mana- 
ger in 1937, and later to the same 
position in the company’s mill at 
Moose Jaw, Sask. In 1947, he was 
promoted to divisional production 
manager at Minneapolis and resided 
here until 1953 when he retired. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary, two 
daughters, Mary Lee, San Bernardi- 
no, and Shelagh, Maryknoll, N. Y., 
and two sons, Thomas R. and James 
P., Minneapolis. 


Leo D. Larkin, 
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April Grain Receipts 
At Toledo Down 


From Year Ago 


TOLEDO — Grain receipts in the 
Toledo market in April were up from 
the previous month, but down from 
April, 1956, while shipments were off 
from both periods, the Toledo Board 
of Trade reported. 

Receipts totaled 5,461,398 bu. last 
month, as compared with 4,818,888 
in the previous month and 8,835,226 
in April a year ago. Shipments were 
4,823,227 bu. last month, against 
4,886,000 in the previous month and 
5,110,275 in April, 1956. 

Last month’s receipts included 284,- 
063 bu. wheat; 4,636,171 bu. corn; 
324,792 bu. oats (174,851 bu. by lake 
freighter) and 211,683 bu. soybeans. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FIRM CHANGES OFFICES 

ATLANTA, GA. — The Division 
Sales Office of Clinton Corn Process- 
ing Co., formerly located at 161 
Spring Street Bldg., Atlanta, has 
been moved to 504 Bona Allen B'dg. 
Announcement of the move was made 
by H. A. Bendixen, vice president 
and general sales manager. R. C. Rau 
is in charge of the Atlanta sales 
office. 
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Jurisdictional 
Dispute Closes 
Buffalo Bakery 


BUFFALO—The Loblaw, Inc., bak- 
ery here, which supplies bread to 
about 80 Loblaw stores and super- 
markets, said May 27 that it will 
remain closed until a jurisdictional 
dispute involving the company and 
Local 264, Teamsters Union, AFL- 
CIO, and Local 16, Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers _ International 
Union, is settled. 


Picket lines were set up May 25 
at the company’s bakery. A company 
spokesman said the stores will con- 
tinue to sell bread supplied by other 
bakeries. 

He added the company will ask the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
an order restraining Local 264 from 
picketing the bakery. 

The company has a contract with 
Local 16, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, covering all its inside work- 
ers, about 300 in number, the spokes- 
man said. It has a contract with Lo- 
cal 264 of the Teamsters covering its 
drivers. 

“A few weeks ago,” he said, “‘busi- 
ness representative of Local 264 told 
us that his union now represents the 
shippers and dockmen, who put up 
orders of shipment, and that we 
would have to bargain with his union 
for them. 

“Since we already have a contract 
with the bakery workers covering the 
shippers and dockmen, we couldn’t 
do that. It would be illegal.” 


James R. Dixon, business represen- 
tative of Local 16, said his union rati- 
fied a 3-year contract with the com- 
pany May 24. The contract provides 
wage increases of 11 to 26¢ an hour 
in the first year, 8 to 10¢ in the 
second year, with provision for re- 
opening wage negotiations in the 
third year. Mr. Dixon said his union 
had nothing to do with the work 
stoppage. 

The business representative of Lo- 
cal 264, said, “Any attempt by the 
General Baking Co., or the Wonder 
Bread division of Continental Baking 
Co. to increase their bread supplies 
to Loblaw stores while the Loblaw, 
Inc., bakery is being picketed will be 
regarded as a breach of contract.” 

“General Baking and Continental 
are allowed to put a fixed amount of 
bread in a specified number of Lob- 
law stores,” he said. 

A spokesman for the General Bak- 
ing Co. said the company will not be 
able to increase its supplies to take 
up the demand resulting from the 
Loblaw stoppage. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective May 27 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are 
unchanged in the first two categories 
and up 2¢ in the last one. The levels 
now operating, with the previous fig- 
ures in parentheses, are as follows: 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
8'14,¢ (714¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). The ad- 
justments can be changed on a day- 
to-day basis. 
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Lower Wheat 


Prices Seen 
In June 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 
wheat prices are expected during 
June as prices adjust to new crop 
conditions and in view of adequate 
supplies of free wheat, the monthly 
report from the department of agri- 
cultural economics at Kansas State 
College has stated. 


Free wheat supplies appear more 
than adequate even though exports 
may exceed the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s estimate of 475 million 
bushels for the year ending June 30, 
the report said. 

U.S. winter wheat production based 
on May 1 crop conditions was esti- 
mated at 703 million bushels, up 34 
million bushels from the April 1 
estimate and only 32 million less than 
the 1956 crop. Thus, the 1957 crop 
estimate is nearly equal to the 1955 
production of 705 million bushels and 
only a little under the 1956 produc- 
tion despite the withdrawal of 10 mil- 
lion acres for soil bank participation. 
The acreage remaining for harvest 
on May 1 at 31.2 million acres com- 
pares with 35.6 million acres harvest- 
éd last year. Kansas production as of 
May 1 was estimated at 83.9 million 
bushels, 41% below the 1956 crop 
and 57% below the 1946-55 average. 
This estimate, if realized, would be 
the smallest Kansas wheat crop since 
1935. 

Wheat prices declined during April 
and early May. Heavy rains in Texas 
and Oklahoma and some flood dam- 
age added some strength to prices in 
mid-May. However, prices are expect- 
ed to decline further during June as 
harvesting gets fully under way. On 
June 20, farmers will vote to deter- 
mine whether or not they want mar- 
keting quotas for the 1958 crop. 

Slightly higher prices for corn, 
fairly steady prices for grain sor- 
ghums and slightly lower prices for 
oats and barley are expected during 
June. Corn and grain sorghum prices 
have tended to increase seasonally in 
Kansas during the spring months 
while prices of oats and barley have 
declined. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Japanese Agricultural 
Official Completes 


Tour of Canada 


VANCOUVER—O. Kanda, chief of 
the feed section of the livestock bu- 
reau in the Japanese Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, left here after a tour across 
Canada to investigate sources and 
qualities of livestock feed with par- 
ticular interest in low grade feed 
wheat and bran. Mr. Kanda visited 
Ottawa and Winnipeg before coming 
here where he conferred with offi- 
cials of the Canadian Wheat Board 
and members of the grain trade. The 
Japanese government plans to pur- 
chase 140,000 tons of feed wheat and 
80,000 tons of bran during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, traders report. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF’ LIFE 


BAKING FIRM DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board, General Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that direc- 
tors of the firm have declared the 
regular company dividend of $2 a 
share on the $8 preferred stock, 
payable July 1, 1957, to holders of 
record on June 17, 1957. 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


TRADE FAIR IN JAPAN—A colorful highly visualized 
display was used to promote U.S. wheat products at the 


international trade fair at Tokyo, 


Japan, 
Arthur Rollefson, top left, U.S. assistant agricultural 
attache in Japan, and a pretty Japanese attendant at 
the wheat booth at the U.S. pavilion point out the major 
wheat growing areas in the U.S. which are illustrated 
by colored lights on the map. Fair visitors, center and 
top right, look over displays of wheat flour and baked 
foods. The use of more wheat is a major part of the diet 
improvement program of the Japanese government. A 
rotating table, lower left, shows wheat meals and wheat 


May 5-19. 


Corey, 
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dishes made the way the Japanese like them. The U.S. 
wheat delegation in Tokyo to visit the fair and confer. 
with Japanese wheat industry representatives included, 
left to right, Joseph Spiruta, Far East representative for 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League; Barthel M. Witt- 
man, secretary treasurer, Idaho Association of Wheat 
Growers; A. James Martin, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Dewey Termohlen, 
Agricultural Attache at U.S. Embassy, Tokyo; Earl C. 
USDA, Portland; Glen L. Bayne, 
Association of Wheat Growers; and Raphael R. Ray- 
mond, president, Oregon Wheat Growers League. 


Washington 


Oregon League and FAS Join to Build 
Acceptance of Wheat Foods in Japan 


The Oregon Wheat Growers 
League and the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have achieved another 
promotional triumph for the wheat 
and flour business in Japan. The oc- 
casion was the Japan International 
Trade Fair in Tokyo May 5-19. 

Japanese-American cooperative ef- 
forts to bring wheat more prominent- 
ly into the Japanese diet were dem- 
onstrated in a colorful, highly visu- 
alized wheat display in the U.S. Pa- 
vilion. Managing the exhibit on be- 
half of the Oregon organization was 
Joseph J. Spiruta, permanent Far 
Eastern representative, together 
with a number of Japanese wheat 
product officials. Emphasized were 
the many nutritious foods made in 
Japan from American wheat; dem- 
onstrated were the ways these foods 
contribute to a better-balanced diet. 

One panel consisted of a large map 
of Japan overlaid by a giant blade 
of wheat painted in natural colors. 
Next was a panel depicting ancient 
and present day Japan, with figures 
of people wearing typical kimonos 
and hair styles moving back and 
forth between the two panoramas. 
Further on in the display was a gi- 
gantic book. Its pages, turned me- 
chanically, told of wheat’s high nu- 
tritional value and good eating qual- 
ities. Beneath the book was a glass 
display case, containing samples of 
many foods and dishes made from 
U.S. wheat and wheat products. 


Another part of the exhibit was a 
huge, neon-lighted clock that sym- 
bolized two things: the long lifespan 
achieved by including wheat regular- 
ly in the diet and the extra leisure 
hours available to the average Japan- 
ese housewife by using easy-to-pre- 
pare wheat dishes instead of the tra- 
ditional foods, which take longer to 
make. 

The display’s center panel consist- 
ed of enlarged photographs of Japan- 
ese children eating wheat foods, and 
a large U.S. map showing the wheat 
growing regions. Next was a three- 
story panorama emphasizing nutri- 
tion to young and old, stressing both 
health and diet. There was also a 
rotating device, flanked by mirrors, 
on which rested complete wheat 
meals and dishes made from wheaten 
products. 

Cooperating with the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League and FAS are 
the National Food Life Improvement 
Assn.; Japan Nutrition Assn.; Japan 
Wet Noodle Manufacturing Assn.; 
Japan Macaroni Manufacturing 
Assn.; Flour Millers Assn.; All-Japan 
Dried Noodle Makers Cooperative 
Assn.; All-Japan Federation of Bak- 
ers Cooperative Assn., and All-Japan 
Biscuit Makers Assn. 

Working on the axiom that chil- 
dren should start early to develop a 
taste and a liking for wheaten prod- 
ucts, around 6 million youngsters are 
now receiving complete school lunch- 
es which include baked goods. More 


than 500,000 children joined the pro- 
gram recently. Bakers’ training pro- 
grams, home extension agencies and 
nutritionists are bringing the story 
of wheat to the Japanese people. 

“Although this coordinated pro- 
gram has been going on only for a 
short time we know it is working,” 
Mr. Spiruta comments. “For one 
thing, we’re getting good response in 
rural areas as well as cities. We’re 
pointing out everywhere that wheat 
food intake is one of the cheapest 
ways to correct Japanese dietary im- 
balances. The Japanese people are 
definitely on their way to becoming 
a nation of wheat eaters. In Tokyo, 
33% of all food consumption annu- 
ally is made up of wheat foods and 
wheat dishes.” 

American farmers, particularly 
those in the Pacific Northwest, are 
benefiting from the vigorous promo- 
tional work in Japan. In 1956 more 
than one million metric tons of U.S. 
wheat went into the country and 
1957 sales may top this figure. Ja- 
pan’s growing demand for wheat will 
furnish an even. bigger market in 
future years, officials maintain. 

Aiding promotional efforts is Ja- 
panese currency provided for the 
U.S. through the operation of the 
Public Law 480 program. The Ore- 
gon Wheat Growers League is in 
partnership with USDA in the appli- 
cation of the funds for extending 
the acceptance of U.S. wheat in the 
market. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Sales Lagging as Trade 
Awaits New Crop Year Basis 


Widespread dullness and a scarcity 
of sales dominated the flour business 
during the seven-day period which 
ended May 24, with prospective buy- 
ers doing no more than keeping their 
eyes fixed on the forthcoming new 
crop situation. 


Most flour quotations were under 
pressure from two directions the past 
week. There was the tendency on the 
one hand to remain firm in the face 
of increased costs due to a lower 
level of millfeed prices and, on the 
other, the desire to adjust flour prices 
downward in line with declines in 
the wheat markets. 

The whole situation has resulted in 
an attitude of watching and waiting, 
all to the detriment of sales percent- 
ages. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
35% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 36% the previous week and 47% 
a year ago. A similar situation exist- 
ed in the Southwest, where sales have 
hovered at 15 to 20% of capacity for 
sometime. The lag was also evident in 
the central states, where sales barely 
reached 25% of five-day capacity. 
And the outlook for the current week 
was no brighter in view of the Memo- 
rial Day holiday which will take one 
full business day from the period. 

The clears situation remained tight 
in the spring wheat mills area and 
somewhat easier in the Southwest. 


The family flour business was also 
quiet. No change in family flour 
prices has occurred since family sizes 
and package goods were reduced 30¢ 
cwt. on May 3. 

Production by mills of the U.S. was 
generally up from the previous week 
and averaged 98% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 97% a week 
earlier and 94% a year earlier. Mills 
at Minneapolis showed the most in- 
crease, up 14% from the previous 
week. Production by mills at Buffalo 
increased 2%, mills of the Northwest 
6%, mills of the interior Northwest 
1%, and mills of the North Pacific 
Coast 1%. Production declined in the 
Southwest and in mills of the central 
states and the Southeast. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales were few and far between last 
week, down a percentage point from 
the meager level of the previous peri- 
od. Although sales are almost at rock 
bottom for the crop year, flour prices 
are being quoted almost unchanged 
from 10 days ago, apparently sustain- 
ed as a protection against the low 
levels to which millfeed quotations 
have fallen the past 60 days. Flour 
prices for springs were quoted May 
24 at the same figure as on May 17. 
There was a 1¢ decline as the new 
week opened May 27, however, the 
result of a decline in costs. 

The combination of high prices and 
ample bookings in the hands of bak- 
ers has brought about a quiet situa- 
tion in springs which, many believe, 
will not change until new crop year 
prices are determined and supplies in 
the hands of buyers drop lower. 

Sales last week amounted to 35% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
36% the previous week and 47% a 
year ago. 

With the prospect of a shutdown 
May 30 for Memorial Day, some mills 
ground six days last week. Others, 


however, reported barely five days 
running time. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
were a little better than for the week 
which ended May 17. Shipments for 
the week ending May 24 amounted to 
98% of capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 100% a year 
ago. 

Spring clears continued to be in 
tight supply, with prices unchanged 
from the previous week. 

The family flour business, too, re- 
mains dull, with no activity since 
prices on family sizes and package 
goods were reduced 30¢ cwt. on May 
3. It is believed, however, that book- 
ings on family sizes are down almost 
to nothing, with business only await- 
ing the advent of promotional effort 
by the mills. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for last week amounted to 97% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
83% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Mills of the Northwest pro- 
duced at 97% of capacity, compared 
with 91% the previous week and 
99% a year ago. Mills of the interior 
Northwest produced at 102% of capa- 
city, compared with 101% a week 
earlier and 102% a year ago. 

Quotations May 24, carlots, in 100 
Ib. cottons: Spring standard patent 
$5.77 @5.87, spring short $5.87@5.97, 
high gluten $6.32@6.42, first clear 
$5.37 @5.57; whole wheat $5.87@5.97; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15 @7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales continued very slow last 
week. Sales by southwestern mills 
amounted to 17% of five-day capa- 
city, two points above the level of a 
week earlier and the same as a year 
ago. Of last week’s business, 13% was 
for export. Sales offices do not look 
for much activity until the new crop 
starts moving in volume. 

Bakery flour interest continued to 
be limited as bakers watched the 
flour costs crest and head for lower 
ground. Prices were down about 10¢ 


on higher millfeed values and lower 
wheat prices. Most of the trade is 
booked until new crop time and dis- 
plays very little interest in the ac- 
tions of the market at this time. They 
are content to wait and see what the 
harvest will do to prices. Sales con- 
sisted of the usual p.d.s. business and 
an occasional car for fill-in purposes. 

Bakery directions picked up a little 
recently and are considered to be 
pretty fair. Order balances are dwin- 
dling, but are larger for this time of 
year than normal. 

Family flour interest was also 
limited. Prices on the nationally ad- 
vertised brands and other established 
types were unchanged. Directions 
were called fair to good. 

Clears were in poor demand as the 
export trade displayed little interest 
and the domestic market bought very 
little. The lack of interest in the low 
grades drove 1.50% ash flour down as 
much as 25¢ sack. First and second 
clears were steady to off 10¢. A little 
flour was worked to Indonesia and 
some small amounts to Latin Ameri- 
can countries, but over-all activity 
was very limited. 

Quotations May 24, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.58@5.68, 
standard 95% patent $5.48@5.58, 
straight $5.43@5.53, established 
brands of family flour $6.20@7.20, 
first clears $4.65@4.90, second clears 
$4.25, 1% ash clears or higher $3.70 
@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week. Sales were 
again low, averaging. 28%, compared 
with 30% the preceding week and 
22% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were fair. Prices declined 10¢. Quo- 
tations May 24, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.65, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.72, first clears $4.60, second 
clears $4.45. 

Hutchinson: Stagnant demand was 
reported from Hutchinson mills the 
past week, continuing a_ slowness 
which had been prevalent for some 
time. Only previous bookings by both 

(Continued on page 22) 





Durum, Semolina Sales Lag; 


Offerings Fair, 


The durum and semolina markets 
were very quiet for the seven-day 
period ending May 24. Durum prices 
slipped 2¢ for the week and, continu- 
ing soft, dropped another penny as 
the new week opened May 27. Busi- 
ness was almost at a standstill the 
whole time. 


Semolina prices remained un- 
changed from the previous week, de- 
spite the absence of buying, principal- 
ly as a cushion against lower mill- 
feed and clear prices, which have 
made substantial declines the last 
60 days. With old crop export busi- 
ness apparently completed and little 
domestic demand at present, some 
mill representatives believe that 
there will be little pickup in durum 
or semolina sales until mid-summer, 
when the new crop basis has been 
established. 


At Minneapolis, durum offerings 
were fairly plentiful the past week. 
But demand was only fair ‘to slow, 


Prices Dip 


making for a bearish picture all 
around. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 87% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 80% 
the previous week and 91% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 24 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum ........... $2.48@2.49 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.44@2.47 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.42@2.46 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.35@2.43 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.33@2.41 


Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.30@2.39 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

: pacity duction pacity 

May 20-24 ...... 156,500 136,886 87 

Previous week .. 156,500 *125,769 80 

XOAP BO occ cvs 158,500 144,410 91 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-May 24, 1957........ 7,007,905 

July 1, 1955-May 25, 1956........ 6,779,639 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business, 
Prices Stronger 
In Some Areas 


Millfeed sales perked up midway 
through the seven-day period which 
ended May 24, principally in the 
Southwest, and with some demand 
noticeable in the: spring wheat mills 
area around Minneapolis. The pickup, 
due in some respects to a rise in 
mixer demand, was accompanied by 
sharp price gains at Kansas City and 
mild increases at Minneapolis. The 
movement of Southwest feed east of 
Chicago, however, had a depressing 
effect on eastern prices. 


The demand for formula feeds was 
satisfactory and an upswing in de- 
mand for a number of types of feed 
was noted. 


Turkey feeds were moving at a 
steady pace and this provided manu- 
facturers with fairly stable business. 
Poultry feed demand, with the excep- 
tion of chick starters, was good and 
in two instances, mills reported that 
their non-starter poultry feed sales 
in May would exceed their May, 1956, 
tonnages. 


The formula feed business in the 
Southwest experienced a slight im- 
provement last week. The over-all 
sales volume picked up a little, al- 
though an occasional mixer reported 
that business had slacked off from 
the previous week. All manufacturers 
agree that the chick starter business 
is way down from a year ago, even 
though it is increasing seasonally at 
this time. However, there seems to 
be little hope that this business loss 
so far will be made up since many 
hatcheries are all done for the season. 


Turkey and hog feed sales have 
taken up some of this slack. The hog 
feed volume has been steady for some 
weeks. Turkey feed is moving better, 
with bigger turkeys accounting for 
some of the increase and more tur- 
keys being put down accounting for 
the remainder. Dairy and cattle feed 
sales continue to slow even more with 
grass belly-deep in many areas. 

Most mills operated a full week, 
the average being five days, two 
shifts. One large mill was planning 
to operate six days last week to keep 
from getting behind when operations 
close down May 30 for Memorial Day. 


Feed business was no better in 
the central states during the week 
ending May 24, and it continues 
to run below the volume of business 
accomplished last year at the same 
time. Low returns on finished prod- 
ucts to producers received much of 
the blame, although the continuous 
wet weather experienced in the area 
for the last few weeks also was given 
as a reason. 


Feed manufacturers say that every 
ton moved requires a selling job, and 
this cuts into the margin of potential 
profit and increases the overhead. 
Poultry business as a whole is off con- 
siderably, reports indicate, and about 
the only feed which is selling at ex- 
pectations is hog feed. Turkey feeds, 
which normally start in volume now, 
are late. Prices generally are un- 
changed from the previous period. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
50,860 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,069 tons 
in the previous week and 45,624 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Bearish Factors Pressing 


Hard on Wheat Prices 


Wheat markets were unsettled dur- 
ing the seven-day period which ended 
May 27, with some price gains reg- 
istered early only to be wiped out 
later by bearish forces. The whole 
picture reflected the uncertainty 
which exists as prices decline and the 
old crop year approaches its end. 

Futures closed May 27 at Chicago 
— July $2.03% @ %; September 
$2.06% @2.06; December $2.10%; 


March $2.124%@%; Minneapolis— 
July $2.16%, September $2.14%; 


Kansas City — July $2.0542, Septem- 
ber $2.09, December $2.12%, March 
$2.11. 

The period opened somewhat bull- 
ish May 21 with reports of severe 
crop damage and a delay in harvest- 
ing in the Southwest because of the 
prolonged rains. With the prospect of 
short supplies until the new crop ap- 
pears, the trade did some covering 
May 21 and 22, with a consequent 
gain in quotations. 

But the activity carried a depress- 
ing undertone which reasserted itself 
May 23. By May 27 it had pushed 
prices down as much as 5¢ at Chi- 
cago, 3 to 4¢ at Kansas City and 
1 to 2¢ at Minneapolis, to new crop 
year lows. 

Reports on the southwestern winter 
wheat crop as of May 23 began to 
tell optimistically of grain recovering 
from the effects of lodging. By May 
27 clearing weather had set in over 
many areas, giving a promise of 
much-needed sunshine and drying 
temperatures. Trade opinion began to 
take the position that the moisture 
would fill out heads better, offsetting 
opinions that the protein quality of 
southwestern wheat may have been 
damaged by the wet spell. 

Reports that the outlook for the 
European wheat crop continued good 
added to the downward pressure on 
prices as exporters saw the possibility 
of less business in that direction in 
1957-58. There is the possibility, re- 
ports say, that France and Italy may 
even be in a position to export wheat 
this coming year. Along with this is 
the belief that European countries 
have built their reserve of wheat 
through U.S. surplus disposal pro- 
grams. 

On top of this, there was continu- 
ous bearishness to prices the past 
week from the fact that exporters 
were finding government offerings of 
wheat ample and prices low. More 
large sales of government-owned 
wheat to exporters May 24 finally 
shook confidence in the market and 
caused some sharp price breaks as 
the period ended May 27. The de- 
cline was accelerated by a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report that 
free wheat supplies will probably be 
substantially larger at the end of the 
current crop year than they were a 
year ago. 

In the spring wheat area, where 
the new crop is almost all in the 
ground and growing well, there was 
a bearish tone to prices as word of 
the prospect of a bumper crop spread 
through trade circles. Prices at Min- 
neapolis dropped accordingly. 

The final, overall bearish note to 
the whole picture stems from the 
fact that flour buyers are not likely 


to be interested in bookings until 
the new crop is established. As a 


result, mills are not buying wheat. 

The week included some export 
activity. Spain has been bargaining 
for 700,000 bu. red, Israel for 700,000 
bu. hard wheat, Japan for 350,000 bu. 


Pacific Coast hard wheat, and Fin- 
land for 150,000 bu. springs. 


Wheat Receipts Up 


Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.7 million bushels for 
the week ending May 23 compared 
with 5.4 million bushels the week 
before and 5.8 million the compar- 
able week a year ago. Total receipts 
at Minneapolis amounted to 1,561 
cars, with 928 of them CCC-owned. 
Minneapolis May wheat was closed 
out and the cash is now based on 
the new July price, which held to a 
narrow range all week, down from 
a week previous. Cash values were 
unchanged to 3¢ lower as buying 
lagged. The official close quoted or- 
dinary No. 1 Dark Northern Spring 
or No. 1 Northern Spring, through 
11% protein, at 3@4¢ over the new 
July Minneapolis price; 12% protein 
5@6¢ over; 13% protein 7@8¢ over; 
14% protein 11@15¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 16@20¢ over; 16% protein 26@ 
30¢ over the Minneapolis new July. 
Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.58% com- 
pared with 13.54 the same week last 
year. Durum tested last week aver- 
aged 12.68%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 24 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% 
12% 
13% 
14% 
15% 
16% 


Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


2.20% @2 





21% 
9 


> 
2 
») 
4% @2.3 
2.43% @2.4 


1¢ each 


Protein 
1/10% 


premium for 
higher. 


over 16%, 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each lb. over 58 Ib., 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Prices Drop Sharply 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City declined sharply in the 
week ended May 27 as new crop time 
approaches. The July option was 3%¢ 
lower than a week earlier and pre- 
miums were steady to down 3¢. The 
premium slide was most pronounced 
on the low side of the range. Except 
for the ordinary, which went down 
3¢ on both ends of the range, the 
other types were unchanged on the 
high side. Trading was very limited. 
Lack of offerings seemed to be the 
main reason. Local milling interests 
absorbed the scant supplies. Receipts 
for the week amounted to 261 cars, 
compared with 353 the previous week 
and 410 a year ago. 

No reports of harvest have been 
received and this delay in the move- 
ment has helped to keep premiums 
up. More moisture during the week 
caused continued worry about the 
protein level of wheat and possibil- 
ities of damage from moisture. 

On May 27 the following premiums 
were indicated: Ordinary 12¢ over 
the July option of $2.055%, 11.5% pro- 
tein 12%¢ over, 11.75% protein 12% 
@18¢ over, 12% protein 13@20¢ over, 
12.5% protein 13% @20%¢ over, 13% 
protein 14@21¢ over, 13.5% protein 
144% @21%4¢ over, 14% protein 15@ 
22¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.17% @2.31% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.31 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2,29 


~ 
a 
i 
> 
Sy 
4 


3 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 
2 eee ery ee 2.15% @2.18 


No. 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


May 20-24, 









1957 
ool cn LCCC CCT CTT 667,717 
DU, bobecsvaeekdn aeuacaue 1,296,297 
DEE ss ch cnariebatdeddn tenes 547 
Central and Southeast ......... 
North Pacific Coast ........ 06. 
PGE ctakawidchiverciawhsss 3,313,769 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.3 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week- 








capacity and to the total estimated 













*Previous May 21-25, May 23-27, May 24-238, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
631,319 663,148 631,087 686,037 
305,187 1,197,031 1,179,634 1,114,548 
536,148 177,813 479,420 9 
520,002 548,692 597,586 23 
285,945 309,286 305,819 2% 

3,278,601 3,195,970 3,193,546 3,160,994 
74.3 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
a —July 1 to——-., 








May 20-24, Previous May 21-25, May 23-27, May 24-28, May 25, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1956 
Northwest ...... 97 91 99 88 93 
Southwest ....... 98 99 92 90 85 
eee 115 115 101 102 109 
Central and Ss. E. 90 91 96 90 84 
N. Pacific Coast... 82 $1 87 88 83 
We was ees 98 97 94 93 90 159,905,692 151,928,120 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 20-24 ...... 287,500 281,319 98 May 20-24 ...... 229,486 97 
Previous week .. 287,500 269,389 94 Previous week *195,822 83 
i ere 278,500 258,917 93 Year ago bith ome 201,045 85 
Two years ago .. 9,850 241,211 87 Two years ago .. 2: 234,152 101 
Five-year average ...........eee0. 86 PIVG-VORE GVOTRTO coc cc nccctevscse 87 
TOMWFORP BVOTOMS oo ioicccccccscécnee 83 TOUM=FORE RVOTADS. 2o0000c000rc0 vee 80 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 20-24 ...... 1,032,500 1,014,978 98 
Previous week . .1,032,! *1,035,798 100 
Year ago 1 938,114 92 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 938,423 92 
PAVO-FORl BVGTORS 1600 coc cctcceees 87 
Ce i ee ee 83 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 20-24 ...... 513,366 90 

Previous week *520,002 91 

VORP AFO 2.2.00 > 548,692 96 

Two years ago .. 671,400 597,586 90 

oe pe er eee 80 

ey ee eee eee 80 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 80-34 .....; 475,000 547,633 115 

Previous week 175,000 536,148 113 

CORE GOO. 2226000 $77,813 101 

Two years ago .. 459,500 479,420 104 

PUVO*FORE DVOTRBS 6.00 ccccccescvece 1038 

ce 99 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 








cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

output tivity 

May 20-24 ....,. 438,231 102 

Previous week *435,497 101 

YOOr OBO .r.cvce 462,103 102 

Two years ago .. 396,935 82 

FiVG-YOAF GVGTABS ..ccccrevcessres 84 

TOM-VORF GVOTARBO 2 cccccccccccesces 81 





*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Principal 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 20-24 ...... 215,200 167,059 78 
Previous week 215,200 166,982 78 
TOME ROS sc caices 215,000 185,087 86 
Two years ago .. 215,000 174,192 80 
PUVODORS GVOTORO oc2.000 0200060008 80 
TOR-VORF QVOTABES 2 as ccscccccsceres 82 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





May 20-24 ...... i 121,707 88 
Previous week 3 118,963 86 
Co 38, 124,199 90 
Two years ago .. 132,200 131,627 100 
Five-year average ......-.+++ vee 82 
Ten-year average 


660 eee sesecneseee 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 


24, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
7-—Southwest* 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date 








May 20-24 1,264,611 13,521 
Prev. week mi $12,784 
Two wks. ago .. 12,847 
arr 1,186,778 12,941 
Pe wneekwsoanie 1,160,516 12,736 
1954 1,109,751 12,448 
ED bs6.4:4-0:0:4-648 1,211,846 13,555 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
--—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
--—Buffalot——. --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 












650,300 11,089 521,554 50,860 2,436,465 
10,857 $50,069 
9,870 49,854 
9,32 437,531 5 2,253,881 
10,201 494,055 2,375,211 
9,753 $63,757 2,201,784 
10,097 466,918 48,426 2,381,434 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





No. 2 Red 
No. 3 Red 
a i ree ere re 2.12% @2.15% 


At Fort Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling May 27 at 
$2.42@2.43%%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was fair and 
offerings were light. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


North Dakota College 
To Have Field Day 


FARGO, N.D.—Friday, July 19, has 
been scheduled for the North Dakota 
Agricultural College crop field day 
sponsored by Northwest Farm Man- 
agers and the North Dakota Crop 
Improvement Assns., according to H. 


SO ae err ra eee 2.14% @2.17% 
RS Sa Pee 2.13% @2.16% 








W. Herbison and L. A. Jensen, secre- 
taries of the two groups. 

Tentative plans include a forenoon 
tour of the experiment  station’s 
agronomic plots, a noonday luncheon 
and post-luncheon crops roundup ses- 
sion. 

With the North Dakota Council for 
Agricultural Research and Education 
meeting at NDAC also July 19, coun- 
cil members will make the tour with 
their farm manager and crop im- 
provement association neighbors. 
Tentative plans call for an early con- 
clusion of the crops roundup to per- 
mit interested visitors to attend the 
general program session of the coun- 
cil that afternoon. 
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New Cuban Mill Planned 





UZWIL, SWITZERLAND—Buhler 


Brothers, the Swiss milling engi- 
neering firm has announced the 
award of a contract for the con- 


struction of a new mill at Santiago 
de Cuba. 

Being built for Molinera Oriental 
S. A., the new mill will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,600 cwt., basis 24 hours 
operation. The design and machinery 
for the entire project, including ship 
unloading facilities, grain elevator 
and flour mill plant, will be the work 
of fhe Buhler firm. 

The layout of the mill is on the 
two-floor Buhler plan and provision 
has been made for the capacity to 
be increased if the demand for flour 
in Cuba grows. The pneumatic and 
mechanical ship unloading installa- 
tions will operate at the rate of 100 
tons an hour. 





WORK REPORTED STOPPED 
ON NEW CUBAN MILL 


Reports from Havana indicate that 
work has stopped on the construction 
of the new flour mill at Santiago de 
Cuba. There has been some local op- 
position to the construction of an- 
other new mill in the country, the op- 
ponents citing economic difficulties 
as not warranting the establishment 
of the plant. It is also understood 
that the authorities are not at this 
time willing to grant certain relief 
measures, in the Way of restricted 
taxation, to the owning company. The 
company, it is stated, began work on 
the assumption that such relief would 
be forthcoming. 








Haitian Civil Disturbances 
Not Expected to Hinder 
New Mill Start Up 


Despite the current civil disturb- 
ances in Haiti there appears to be no 
reason why the new flour mill, now 
being erected 12 miles north of Port- 
au-Prince, on the Bay of Port-au- 
Prince, should not start up on June 
15, in accordance with the planned 
schedule. 

Officials of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, supplier of the ma- 
chinery, and company executives at 
the mill itself confirm that the pro- 
ject has been unaffected by the poli- 








FROM AUSTRALIA—Frank Harris, 
Harris & Co., Pty., Ltd., a milling 


firm of Forbes, New South Wales, 
Australia, paid visits to several 
U.S. milling centers, including Minne- 
apolis, following his attendance at 
the recent technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers in 
Buffalo. Mr. Harris, in the picture, 
is examining a copy of The North- 
western Miller published in 1874, the 
oldest copy now in the possession of 
the publisher. The Northwestern 
Miller was established in 1873. 


tical troubles in Haiti and was not 
even impeded by the general strikes 
that broke out sporadically during 
the past six months. Bernard Die- 
derich, editor of the Haiti Sun, in a 
special despatch to The Northwestern 
Miller, comments that one reason 
might be that the American interests 
involved in the construction pay well. 
He says that the average basic pay 
for a worker in Haiti is equivalent to 
70¢ a day. The men working on the 


- mill construction got a minimum of 


$1 or $1.50 a day and many of them 
earned up to $5. 

The mill will be the first in Haiti. 
Construction started just over 10 
months ago and the seven-story 
cement and steel building has been 
completed at a cost of over $4.5 mil- 
lion. Capital for the project was put 
up by a group of Texas oil men—Clint 
Murchison, Cecil B. Hagan, Roy B. 
Kelly and H. A. Grebe, all of Houston. 
Mr. Kelly is president of the company 
known as Societe Haitienne de Mino- 
terie. 

About 400 Haitians were employed 
in the construction work. The plant 
will have a capacity of 3,500 ewt., 
basis 24 hours working. 


Flour for Export 

E. S. Gilbert, former Allis-Chalm- 
ers Official and one-time member of 
the International Milling Co. staff at 
Greenville, Texas, is vice president 
in charge of production. The mill will 
be capable of providing the full Haiti- 
an demand for flour, with something 
left over for the export market, Mr. 
Gilbert states. Storage capacity is set 
at 500,000 bu. and both U.S. and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
To Meet at Mackinac Island July 22-24 


PALATINE, ILL.— The National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. will 
hold its 53rd annual meeting at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
July 22-24, according to an an- 
nouncement by Robert M. Green of 
Palatine, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

The board of directors will have a 
luncheon and meeting, starting at 
12:30 p. m. Sunday, July 21. This 
will be followed by a meeting be- 
tween the board and durum millers 
at 4 p. m. 


Registration will get under way 
at 9:30 a. m. July 22. Lloyd E. Skin- 
ner, Skinner Manufacturing Co., 
Omaha, will officially open the meet- 
ing with greetings at 10 a. m. The 
remainder of the morning will be de- 
voted to reports on research, freight 
costs, congressional actions, National 
Macaroni Institute activities and ob- 
servations on promotional opportuni- 
ties. 

A golf tournament will be held dur- 
ing the afternoon, and a cocktail 
party and reception are scheduled for 
6:30 p. m. The Rossotti traditional 
spaghetti buffet will get under way 
at 7:30 p. m., and dancing will con- 
clude the evening’s activities. 

The morning session July 23 will 
be devoted to speakers. Among those 
scheduled to appear on the program 
are Don R. Grimes, president, Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance; John H. 
Betjemann, A. C. Nielsen market re- 
search organization; and C. L. Nor- 
ris, Creamette Co., past president 
of the organization. The election of 
directors will be held at about 12:20 
p. m. after which the meeting will 
adjourn for lunch and social activi- 
ties. 

A film presentation from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
will be the first event on the pro- 


gram, which opens at 10 a. m., July 
24. Speakers during this session will 
be William G. Hoskins, G. G. Hoskins 
Co.; Glenn G. Hoskins, First Lake 
County National Bank; and Paul W. 
Pettengill, Pettengill & Co. A session 
for suppliers will be held at 2:30 p. 
m. 

A cocktail party and reception to 
introduce the new officers will be 
held at 6:30 p. m. A banquet at 7:30 
p. m. and dancing will conclude the 
meeting. 








Kansas State College 
Gets Grant to Study 


Use of Fumigants 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Re- 
search at Kansas State College on 
use of fumigants to control insects 
attacking stored grains will be fur- 
thered with a $7,500 grant from Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Cleveland, one of 
the nation’s leading producers of ba- 
sic agricultural and industrial chemi- 
cals. 

The award, to the department of 
entomology of the Kansas agricultur- 
al experiment station at Kansas 
State was announced by Glenn H. 
Beck, station director. 

The research will be concerned with 
new combinations of presently used 
fumigants, and with new formula- 
tions. Methods of evaluating and test- 
ing fumigants also will be studied. 

The research will be directed by 
Donald A. Wilbur, K-State entomolo- 
gist. Phillip K. Harein, who for the 
past two years has been with a large 
milling company, is joining the staff 
to work on the project. He holds his 
bachelor’s degree from Mankato 
(Minn.) State Teachers College, and 
his master’s degree from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 





M. F. MULROY RETIREMENT 


(Continued from page 9) 





City, on June 14, 1954. He succeeded 
A. B. Ewing. Mr. Mulroy was joined 
by his son, James R. Mulroy, at 
Flour Mills of America at that time, 
his son taking a position as execu- 
tive vice president. 

Mr. Mulroy has been prominent in 
activities of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and of the Flour Millers 


Export Assn. In 1954 he served as 





Michael F. Mulroy 


vice chairman of the MNF board of 
directors. 

James Mulroy was graduated from 
Georgetown University in 1937 and 
then became a clerk in R-M’s Buffalo 
mill. He went to Minneapolis in 1939 
and in 1941 he was made manager of 
the Alton (Ill.) plant. He was named 
a vice president of R-M in 1947 and 
assistant secretary in 1951. 





James R. Mulroy 
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Production Trends of Bread and Other Yeast-Raised Products, 1955-1956 
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American Bakers Assn. Notes 


APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 









Bread Consumption Gain 


CHICAGO — Indication of another 
slight gain in per capita consumption 
of bread and other yeast raised prod- 
ucts is contained in the summary of 
1956 production trends recently re- 
leased by the American Bakers Assn. 

The tonnage chart for the full year 
1956 showed an increase of 2.6% 
over the production in 1955. This 
percentage of increase in bread ton- 
nage compares with a population in- 
crease estimated at 1.8%. 

The volume figures are reported to 
ABA each week and comparisons are 
made from week to week with the 
previous year and with a base year. 
Current 1957 reports are based on the 
year 1954. Tonnage reported aver- 
ages above 60 million pounds weekly, 
estimated at close to 25% of total 
national production of bread and 
other yeast raised products. 

Southern and western reporting 
bakeries continued to show greatest 
percentage gains, the indices for these 
areas ranging from 116 to 143 based 
on 1947 as 100. Bakeries in the cen- 
tral section held from 1% to 10% 
above 1947. 

Bakeries in the East throughout 
the year reported tonnage below the 
1947 level but it is notable that since 
Jan. 1, 1957 the index for the eastern 
bakeries has been from 101 to 107 
on the new 1954 base, the ABA points 
out. 

In a letter accompanying the vol- 
ume report sent to ABA members, 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, asked for 
additional members to participate in 
the weekly volume report, to broaden 
still further the index. 

The trend of production of bread 
and other yeast-raised products on a 
pounds-produced basis for the U.S. 
in 1955 and 1956 is shown above, 
based on statistics gathered by the 
American Bakers Assn. 

These charts are constructed from 
data submitted weekly by bakers pro- 
ducing over 60 million pounds of 
bread a week. The figures are tabu- 
lated as they are received to deter- 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
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Flour Mills Co. 
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mine the per cent of increase or per 
cent of decrease in pounds produced 
from week to week. The production 
in the year 1947 is used as a base of 
100. 

The purpose of the material is to 
determine the trend of production 
over a given period of time. It is not 
designed to determine the total 
amount of bread produced in the na- 
tion. The poundage reported for this 
service each week, by those who par- 
ticipate, amounts to almost 25% of 
all the bread produced for sale by all 
bakeries and chain stores each week. 
A sample as large as this, almost 
25%, is considered by statisticians to 
be more than adequate for trend de- 
termination purposes. Bakers that 
now participate, use these figures to 
check their own bread production 
each week with the production of 
other companies, the ABA points out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Flour Club 


Conducts Meeting 


PITTSBURGH—Jack Gulich, Chas. 
Koch Co., president of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club, presided at the evening 
dinner meeting at Roosevelt Hotel 
recently. Twenty-five members ai- 
tended and Richard E. Berg, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Ernest Tasseff, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., became members. 

Gustave Mantsch, Blue Bonnet 
Bakery and president of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Phil Wohlfarth, 
Phil Wohlfarth Bakery, past presi- 
dent, spoke on “What the Retail Bak- 
er Expects of the Flour Salesmen.” 

Both speakers agreed that flour 
salesmen should not take up too much 
time but come to the point, try if 
possible to arrive at the same time on 
each visit, know facts about the bak- 
ers products, be able to keep the bak- 
ers informed of new developments, 
new products bakers can bake, new 
mixes, help them along in every way. 
Flour salesmen should belong to retail 
bakers organizations and be of help in 
every way to the retail baking indus- 
try, they said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


All Wichita Board 
Heads Reelected 


WICHITA — All officers of the 
Wichita Board of Trade were reelect- 
ed recently. Continuing in office are: 
Ernest E. French, president, Public 
Terminal Elevator Co.; A. W. Gill, 
vice president, Goffe, Carkener, Inc., 
and Hal Ross, secretary-treasurer, 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 

Newly elected directors are L. R. 
Ginn, Kansas Milling Co.; Loyde Spi- 
vey, Farmers Co-op Commission Co., 
and Mr. Ross. Holdover directors are 
Paul A. Trower, C-G Grain Co.; Paul 
Beyer, General Mills, Inc., and J. A. 
R. Johnson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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BAKERY SALES 
INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—On a percentage 
basis, the dollar volume sales in bak- 
ery product stores in the U.S. dur- 
ing March of 1957 was up 3% from 
March of 1956 and up 9% from 
February of 1957. The figures are 
from a monthly retail trade report 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Dollar volume sales for the first 
three months of 1957 were up 1% 
over the same period of last year. 





Dr. William Bradley, 
AIB, to Be Speaker 
At Field Day 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
William B. Bradley of the American 
Institute of Baking will join Walter 
C. Berger, Commodity Stabilization 
Service Administrator, on the pro- 
‘gram for the annual Wheat Field Day 
at Kansas State College here June 14. 

Dr. Bradley will speak on the bak- 
er’s needs in regard to the quality of 
hard red winter wheat. 

The day’s program will include 
tours of the experimental wheat 
field plots, starting at 9:30 am. A 
tour of the flour and feed industry 
plant will also be arranged. 

Mr. Berger and Dr. Bradley will 
speak following the noon luncheon. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
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Red Star Appoints 


New Comptroller 


NEW YORK—J. L. Murray has 
been appointed comptroller of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, it has been announced by 
R. T. Foote, executive vice president. 

For the last two years Mr. Murray 
has been assistant to the treasurer 
of the company. Prior to that time 
he was active in the field of public 
accounting. 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 100: 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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BRITAIN’S SOCIALIZED AGRI- 
CULTURE—“The poorest man may 
in his cottage bid defiance to all the 
forces of the Crown. It may be frail, 
its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storms may en- 
ter; the rain may enter; but the King 
of England cannot enter; all his 
forces dare not cross the threshold 
of the ruined tenement.” (William 
Pitt (Earl of Chatham), speech in 
the House of Commons, 1760.) 

For the farmers of England, both 
owners and tenants, the proud old 
boast that an Englishman’s home is 
his castle is as dead as Old Parr. It 
was killed by the drastic Agriculture 
Act of 1947. 

In return for the beguiling pro- 
mise of guaranteed prices and as- 
sured markets for farm products 
through price fixing, grants, and sub- 
sidies, the act saddled English and 
Welsh farmers with Government au- 
thority to pry into and direct every 
detail of their activities—all in the 
name of good estate management and 
good husbandry. Its enactment was, 
of course, a long step toward the 
Socialist dream of nationalized land 
and regimented farming; and _ ulti- 
mately, the extension of the danger- 
ous precedent to the control of every 
kind of business. It should have been 
repealed long ago. 

By putting the English farmer in 
humiliating subjection to arbitrary 
controls from which there is no ap- 
peal to courts of British justice or to 
judge and jury, the act created op- 
portunities for corruption, favoritism 
and tyranny. It has produced an un- 
healthy climate of fear and suspicion 
that is making docile peasants of the 
farmers and bullying cads of men in 
government. Year by year the farm- 
evs become more dependent upon the 
paternalistic state and less disposed 
to stand up for their inherent rights 
as freemen. The spirit of healthy in- 
dependence, high ambitions, faith in 
oneself declines. Discouraged farm- 
ers leave the land and the number of 
small holdings and farmworkers de- 
creases. 

Buried within the act’s 118 pages 

of complex provisions are inordinate 
powers to control, direct, disgrace 
and evict the English farmer, putting 
him effectively under the thumb of 
the minister of agriculture and his 
executive agents. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, with 10,000 employees 
spending 10 million pounds annually, 
is considered to be one of the most 
inefficient bureaus in Britain. A for- 
mer minister resigned after the dis- 
closures of the scandalous Crichel 
Down land case. 
@ Farmer Has No Defense—Regard- 
less of the intent of those who con- 
ceived such controls, the effect is to 
break the English farmers’ will to 
manzuge their own affairs, and grad- 
ually to tighten a noose around them 
until one planned collective farming 
operation under a government werk- 
bund is achieved. 
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Against these absolute powers— 
which should never be given to any 
man—the small farmer has no de- 
fense. Under the dictatorial provisi- 
ons of the act, the farmer’s only 
rights are the right to make repre- 
sentations to the minister, and the 
right to have his case referred to the 
agricultural land tribunal comprised 
of three government appointees 
closely tied to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

Few small farmers have the know]- 

edge or enough capital to defend their 
farms properly against a bureaucratic 
runaround. Others are unwilling to 
endure the indignity of going before 
any smug tribunal humbly to beg for 
the right to occupy their own proper- 
ty. So, in its dealings with them, the 
Ministry of Agriculture is virtually 
invulnerable. 
@ How Power Is Used—The auto- 
cratic powers in the act are real, and 
they are used. During wartime the 
Ministry, through its county commit- 
tees, evicted more than 10,000 farm- 
ers; it took over 6,684 farms; it held 
not less than 354,609 acres of land. 
Today the Ministry still holds about 
230,000 acres in England and Wales. 
Since the war, over 4,000 farmers 
have been placed under supervision 
and 376 have been evicted. 

There was no way of knowing how 
many others have been threatened, 
intimidated, or otherwise pushed 
around by arrogant agents, nor how 
much the act has been used to ac- 
complish ends other than the pretext 
of good husbdanry. Of this Lord 
Linlithgow observed: “One of the 
most informative criticisms I have 
heard is this: Before a man is dis- 
possessed he must be guilty of two 
things. First, he must be guilty of bad 
farming; and secondly, he must be 
guilty of a lack of friends in the dis- 
trict.” It takes little imagination to 
see the countless ways in which the 
absolute power of the county agricul- 
tural committees may be used for 
favoritism, spite, or personal gain. 

Having no hope of aid, the victims 
simply fade away in a shroud of of- 
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ficial silence. Sympathetic neighbors 
who would like to help them are 
afraid to express their indignation, 
for fear of attracting the ill will of a 
powerful committee, which could re- 
taliate with ruinous supervision of 
their own farms. A number of the un- 
fortunate farmers, broken by super- 
vision and ejection from their homes, 
have committed suicide; others were 
thrown into prison for daring to re- 
fuse direction; farmer George Wal- 
den, of Hichen Stoke, Hampshire, 
was gassed and shot to death by the 
police when he resisted eviction. 
England has an enormous job to do 
in agriculture. It needs to scrap its 
tyrannous Agriculture Act; it needs 
to clean out a miserable swarm of 
Socialist-minded people who run Gov- 
ernment bureaus with Conservative 
fronts for their collectivist schemes; 
it needs to get rid of costly commit- 
tees and ubiquitous “experts” now 
plaguing the independent farmers; it 
needs to revive faith in the power of 
persuasion, not compulsion; it needs 
to restore the rights and property of 
those who have suffered dispossession 
under the Agriculture Act; it needs 
to realize that free farmers and the 
free operation of the law of demand 
and supply can regulate its agricul- 
tural production better and cheaper 
than “the man from Whitehall”; and it 
needs to understand that there can 
be no refuge of freedom for any of 
its people if the property rights of 
individuals are not respected. 
Above all, England needs to revive 
the ability to see clear and present 
danger in small encroachments upon 
individual freedom. “Liberty is never 
safe except where the average man 
feels resentment toward every op- 


pressive act of government, whether 
it affects him or not.”—Edgar Bis- 
santz, in The Freeman. 
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POSTAL DEFICITS AND RATES— 
The thought that our Post Office De- 
partment, through a sharply altered 
rate structure alone, should bring its 
books into balance, violative of our 
American experience, which has seen 





“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
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; Mills, “sold some tarnation cheap 
= flour the other day an’ when I 
yt - _ kind of let out on him, he come 
‘Ss y' back sayin’ the yield an’ what we 


could get for the bran an’ 
shipstuff would give us a 
right good invisible profit. 
‘Yes,’ says I, ‘an’ it’s not only 
invisible but it ain’t got any 


nourishment into it an’, at the end of the 
year, shows up jes’ about as profitable as 
a houn’ dawg bayin’ the moon, which ain’t 


no satisfaction to anybody less’ n it’s in 
that it — the dawg thinkin’ well of hisself.’ ” 
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this Nation’s prosperity and wide- 
spread dissemination of information 
assisted by the constant availability 
of inexpensive postal communication. 
Indeed, it can be argued that Amer- 
icans have been wise not to be dis- 
tracted by postal deficits, for in meet- 
ing them patiently, we have benefited 
uniquely from the often unappreci- 
ated instrument of civilization which 
low-cost postal service has offered 
us. 

Sending letters was once the ex- 
clusive prerogative of kings, nobles, 
and government officials. In the not 
too distant past, when most mail ser- 
vices were privately operated, the 
cost was prohibitive for average citi- 
zens. The rate for sending a letter 
from Boston to New York was once 
25 cents, then an onerous charge. 
Letter writing was widely discour- 
aged until the reforms of the last 
century which introduced low-cost 
postage. This helped to provide some- 
thing else essential to our democracy, 
an informed electorate. 

As for our prosperity, the Senate’s 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee has 
noted: “It was low-cost postal ser- 
vice that made possible the growth 
of America’s business. Many of to- 
day’s giants of trade and industry 
began as tiny establishments and 
grew great through the enactment of 
helpful postal services. There still re- 
main many more small businesses 
than large in America. These small 
businesses need the same opporunity.” 

Government was not established 
for the purpose of making profit. We 
do not expect it of its agencies, such 
as the State, Commerce, Labor or 
even the Treasury Departments. It 
may be argued that where limited 
numbers of citizens benefit from some 
government service, the operation 
should be made self-sustaining. In the 
instance of our Post Office Depart- 
ment the benefits accrue literally to 
everyone. And, if we divide the re- 
cent Post Office Department deficits 
by the number of the population, the 
per capita cost is negligible com- 
pared with the benefits. Congress has 
been prudent in keeping postal costs 
within the reach of everyone’s purse. 
—Boston Sunday Globe. 


BAKER WOMAN 
Familiar, bone-deep 
As telling ‘her beads, 
There’s a rhythm to bread 
As the old woman kneads. 
The dough is patted, 
The bowls are scraped. 
What a lifetime of loaves 
Her hands have shaped, 
Hands like brown birds, 
But deft and strong! 
On the worn, floured board 
They strum out their song, 
While a cat on the doorsill 
Suns and purrs, 
Kneading with paws 
As rhythmic as hers. 


Ethel Jacobson 
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SURPLUS CAPACITY AND PROFITS 

O speech at any of the Millers National Fed- 
N eration conventions in recent years evoked 
so much comment or generated so much disagree- 
ment as the talk by Dr. R. B. Heflebower of North- 
western University, at the recent annual millers’ 
meeting in Chicago. In comparing competition 
and pricing methods in the milling industry with 
those of some other large industries, the North- 
western economist said in effect that millers’ price 
problems are the outgrowth of excess capacity 
and cannot be permanently corrected until the 
surplus production facilities are liquidated, pre- 
sumably by the painful process of approaching 
bankruptcy. Anything that forestalls that liquida- 
tion of capacity, such as temporary enlargement 
of export business or any other impermanent in- 
crease in demand for flour, is more harmful to 
the milling industry than helpful, since it retards 
the day of ultimate alignment of capacity and 
demand, Dr. Heflebower said. 

While this gloomy analysis is hardly encour- 
aging to millers, it cannot be denied that, barring 
changes in the American dietary or other un- 
foreseen developments, the painful process of 
capacity liquidation probably will go on, though 
at a very, very slow pace. 

It is misleading to lay too much stress on 
surplus capacity as a factor in pricing. It is a 
factor, of course, but not the vital one. Enormous 
capacity surpluses have characterized the flour 
milling industry as far back as any records exist. 
Capacity reached a peak in 1919 in which year 
there were enough mills to produce 645 million 
sacks of flour if run six days a week. Since ac- 
tual output was only about 223 million sacks, 
capacity was almost three times production needs. 
Like ratios continued for several years afterward. 
Yet 1919 was among the most profitable milling 
years, and so were many others during the twen- 
ties. 

Today there is hardly more than 20% excess 
capacity when calculated on a maximum six-day 
week. That surplus pittance is the smallest ca- 
pacity burden the milling industry has ever car- 
ried, and there are few millers who would not 
rate this year as among the worst from the in- 
tended profit standpoint. If one were to look only 
at the statistics of capacity and its relation to 
yearly earnings of the past 50 years, he would 
be forced to the paradoxical conclusion that the 
bigger the excess capacity, the better the yearly 
profit. 

What has trimmed millers’ profits is not ex- 
cess capacity so much as concentration of buying 
power among too few flour buyers. This, in turn, 
is the result of economic and sociological forces 
over which neither the miller nor the flour buyer 
has any control. Were there the same multitude 
of flour buyers today as existed in 1919 there 
would be only a very minor price problem. Every 
miller would find enough small customers to run 
his mills at a profit for a few days a week and 
most millers would be satisfied with that. Today 
there are fewer flour buyers than there were 
flour millers in 1919. 

When flour markets concentrate, the milling 
industry must necessarily concentrate apace. It is 
not the millers who are taking the lead, but big 
buying requires big selling. Excess capacity is 
created in the milling industry by this process 
because big buying naturally is done at prices 
which require big milling, and this induces mill 
enlargement at the same time that other mills 
are going out of business. 

The interesting figures presented by Herman 
Steen at the recent federation convention prove 
this. Far from declining, flour milling capacity 
actually increased among commercial mills in the 
past three years, a change from 277 mills with 
916,735 sacks daily capacity to 256 mills with 
932,835 sacks daily capacity. About one third of 
all mills increased their capacity. 
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There is nothing strange about this; it has been 
going on for many years. The capacity increases 
are simply efforts on the part of high cost mills 
to become low cost mills by enlarging in such a 
way that they can turn out more flour per man- 
hour and per dollar of cost. This in turn puts 
some other plant in the high cost spot and so the 
cycle continues. In this process some mills drop 
by the wayside when the owners no longer are 
able or willing to make the necessary capital in- 
vestments. At times the numbers which drop out 
are large in such circumstances as those that 
immediately follow a war or some other major 
economic upheaval. But in ordinary years the 
fall out is not very great in any given year and 
capacity tends to level off almost on a kind of 
“sliding” plateau. 

Statistics seem to show that the milling indus- 
try is on such a plateau now, and there is no 
reason to expect any important reduction in the 
relatively small amount of excess capacity that 
now exists. The capacity may not be in exactly 
the same mills five years from now, but the 
chances are that most of it will be around some 
place. 

A theory, if such exists, that intense price 
competition will force large reductions in surplus 
capacity over short periods of time is an illusion. 
The key to decent profits still lies in management 
skill, forbearance and willingness to let the other 
fellow live a little too. 
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THE GRAND TAX TOTAL 


AXES are taking a much bigger bite out of 

family income than people realize. According 
to Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, people tend to think of 
taxes mainly in terms of income taxes, probably 
because they feel the pinch when they have to pay 
them in large lump sums. But, he points out, in- 
come taxes are only a part of the total taxes a 
family pays annually. 

“There are many ways in which the family pays 
taxes and in most instances is unaware of it,’’ Mr. 
Willis says. “That is so because these tax costs are 
included in the price of the merchandise and ser- 
vices the family buys—for example, sales tax, 
gasoline tax, admission tax, license fees, real 
estate and school taxes, cigarette tax, telephone, 
transportation, and so-called luxury taxes, just to 
name a few. A typical family with an annual in- 
come of $4,500 a year would pay about $400 in 
income taxes; but these countless other taxes would 
amount to probably an additional $1,000 taxes per 
year, thus imposihg a total annual tax burden of 
about $1,400. 

Americans are spending roughly the same per- 
centage of their incomes on food as they did 10 
years ago, Mr. Willis says, but the percentage of 
their income taken by taxes has been steadily 
climbing. The price of food and grocery products 
is, of course, affected by these taxes. Out of every 
$5 a family spends for groceries, $4 pays for 
groceries, $1 pays for hidden taxes. 

“Just as the family feels the pinch of the in- 
creasing demands for tax dollars,’’ Mr. Willis says, 
“business likewise feels the pinch of the increas- 
ing tax demands imposed on it. Until recent years, 
the total dollars a concern paid for income taxes 
represented a small percentage of its total earn- 
ings. Gradually that picture has changed, and now 
it is obliged to pay a larger percentage of ifs 
profits for income taxes than it can retain for its 
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own stockholders and business expansion. That is 
one of the contributing reasons for ‘tighter’ money 
available for business expansion or other uses.” 

Mr. Willis calls attention to the fact that until 
World War II the U.S. food bill was much bigger 
than the tax bill. “Since then,” he says, “there 
has been an alarming increase in taxes each year, 
as is evidenced by the fact that in 1957 the annual 
tax bill will be around $100 billion. This will be 
one-third more than total consumer expenditures 
for food of about $73 billion. 

No one will be inclined to disagree with Mr. 
Willis’ conclusion that “this staggering progressive 
increase in total taxes certainly suggests to each 
citizen that he should prevail upon his representa- 
tives in local, state, and federal government to 
exercise every effort to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment.” 
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“THE MILLER’S ALMANACK” 

HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER again dedi- 

cates to the flour milling and allied indus- 
tries, as it has done yearly for half a century, a 
revised edition of the standard fact publication of 
these industries. This compilation, familiarly 
known as “The Miller’s Almanack,” appears as 
Section Two of The Northwestern Miller of May 
28, and is mailed to all readers of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

The editors of this edition of the book that - 
brings to them all the pertinent facts and figures 
of the flour, feed, grain and baking industries, ask 
for the cooperation of its users. Their work has 
been a painstaking attempt, requiring laborious 
research, to bring together the statistical tools of 
the great trades represented. The Almanack makes 
no pretense of infallibility, but seldom has proved 
fallible. If you know of an inaccuracy, tell the 
editors. If you believe something could be added 
to increase the value of the compilation, take the 
editors into your confidence. 


It is gratifying to those responsible for this 
publication that the Almanack should have come 
to be accepted as.a standard authority by courts 
of law, by government officials, by banking houses, 
by universities, by statistical organizations, by 
newspapers and by innumerable concerns and in- 
dividuals engaged in milling and baking, and in 
the flour, feed and grain trades. The publishers of 
The Northwestern Miller like to feel that, above 
and beyond serving their readers, this statistical 
record plays a definite part in sustaining the high 
position occupied by the industries of which those 
readers are a part. 
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American tax dollars have provided dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, public baths for 
Egyptian camel-drivers and iceboxes for Eskimos. 
They have built roads that go nowhere and vil- 
lages nobody wants to live in. They also have 
financed foreign plants to compete with American 
industry. Those charges are recited in a slashing 
attack on foreign aid by Eugene W. Castle in 
“The Great Giveaway,” published by the Regnery 
Co., Chicago. Assailing the expenditure of $60 
billion on foreign aid during the last decade. Mr. 
Castle, founder of Castle Films, accuses Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike of following the same 
star. He says: “Its every twinkle spells out ‘spend 
freely for foreign aid.’ By the light of that star, 
Franklin Roosevelt led the nation. Harry Tru- 
man followed, and to him the light was brighter. 
As they trod, so treads Dwight Eisenhower, the 
most liberal of the trio.” 
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“We must realize that creeping paternalism of 
the federal government is just as bad as creeping 
socialism. The end result is the same—the de- 
struction of the principles of free government.”— 
Senator Harry C. Byrd. 
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Seeding Operations 
Near Completion 


Seeding operations in western Can- 
ada are rapidly nearing completion 
roughly 10 days to two weeks ahead 
of normal. Weather generally has 
favored germination and early wheat 
stands three to four inches above 
the ground. Early oats and barley 
appear healthy, but producers who 
have delayed seeding these grains to 
obtain a good kill of wild oats ap- 
parently have an advantage over 
early sown crops. Some flax has been 
planted, but the minor acreage to 
spring rye is smaller than a year 
ago. With the exception of sugar 
beets there is a definite increase in 
the acreage to specialized crops, but 
in the aggregate this combined acre- 
age is small. The heaviest increase 
in plantings to specialized crops will 
be to rapeseed. 

Frost was experienced in all three 
provinces during the past week, but 
no damage to cereal grains was re- 
ported. At a few points temperatures 
dropped to seven degrees below 
freezing. Rains fell over the entire 
west, but precipitation ranged from 
light showers to more than 1.60 in. 
There are several pockets of vary- 
ing sizes in the three prairie pro- 
vinces that remain very dry and 
crops will suffer if good rains are 
not received almost immediately. 
Weather generally has been cool, but 
warm temperatures are now needed 
to promote vigorous growth. 

While the cool weather has retard- 
ed grasshopper activity, sweet clover 
weevils have been active and there 
are indications that some of the in- 
fested acreage will be plowed under. 
Common weeds are emerging and 
control measures will be instituted 
shortly. 


Less Wheat, Oats 
Seeded in West 


Farmers in western Canada are 
planting less wheat and oats this 
year compared with a year ago, but 
are increasing their acreages to bar- 
ley, flax and rye, according to the 
Winnipeg Free Press in its initial 
crop report for the 1957 season. Re- 
leased May 24, the report indicates 
an overall decrease in wheat acreage 
of 6.5% to 19,288,000 acres and a 
4.3% drop in oats to 8,233,000 acres. 
Barley acreage in western Canada is 
expected to show an increase of 4.1% 
to 8,959,000 acres, while flax acre- 
age will be 12.8% larger with the 
area set at 3,483,000 acres. The rye 
acreage, mostly fall rye, is expected 
to increase 2.4% to 490,100 acres for 
the three prairie provinces, accord- 
ing to the summary. 


Effect of Seaway 
On Lakehead Ports 


Development of the Canadian lake- 
head ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur will not be “startling” when 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is opened, 
Murray Fleming of C. D. Howe Co., 
Ltd., elevator engineering firm, told 
a meeting at Port Arthur.- 

Mr. Fleming explained lakehead 
development “should be solid and 
steady, depending to a large extent 
on the growth of population” at the 
lakehead and in western Canada. 

With all channels dredged to a 
minimum depth of 27 ft. along the 


seaway, he said, there would be no 
need for transferring cargo from one 
ship to another as is currently done. 
Great Lakes carriers will also be 
able to operate throughout the sea- 
way. 

“A general cargo arriving at Mon- 
treal is very unlikely to be all des- 
tined to the lakehead and western 
Canada without a portion consigned 
to eastern centers. Cheaper lake 
vessel rates would result in the car- 
go being unloaded in the east and 
the western portion coming the rest 
of the way as it does now.” 

Mr. Fleming suggested that there 
be separate docking facilities of 
ocean going ships so as to permit 
easier loading and unloading of car- 
goes. “It seems reasonable that our 
transportation companies will pro- 
vide such facilities as soon as they 
see sufficient volume of traffic de- 
veloping.” 


Export Clearances 
Of Wheat, Flour 


Wheat and flour export clearances 
from Canada for the week ended 
May 23 amounted to slightly more 
than 3,500,000 bu., or roughly 1,500,- 
000 under the previous week. The 
flour total, equivalent to 348,000 bu. 
was less than 25,000 over the pre- 
ceding week. But only 30,000 bu. of 
the current flour total was moved to 
IWA countries. 

IWA wheat clearances, aggregat- 


ing 803,000 bu., included 375,000 for 
Switzerland and 335,000 for Japan. 
The remainder was shipped to Nor- 
way. 

Class 2 wheat exports amounted 
to 2,356,000 bu. and of this 1,277,000 
cleared to Poland, and 890,000 bu. 
to the U.S. Belgium was the only 
other destination listed. 
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Rainfall Above Normal 
In Prairies 


WINNIPEG—Rainfall from April 
1 to April 30 has been considerably 
higher than normal in Saskatchewan 
and slightly below normal in both 
Manitoba and Alberta according to 
the Searle Grain Co.’s first precipita- 
tion report of the current crop year. 

The growing season April 1 start- 
ed with a reserve moisture for the 
three prairie provinces of 87% of 
normal, compared with 92% of nor- 
mal for the previous year, the re- 
port points out. Rainfall in the 
month, in each of the three provinces, 
with last year’s figures in par- 
entheses, was as follows: Alberta 90% 
(44%) of normal; Saskatchewan 
135% (36%) of normal and Mani- 
toba 96% (14%) of normal, making a 
weighted average for the three of 
120% (36%) or normal seasonal rain- 
fall so far. 

The total figure for Alberta is now 
110% of normal, that for Saskatche- 
wan 105% and for Manitoba 108%. 
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BRITISH VISITOR—M. S. H. Bing- 
ham, a director of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., the British milling engineering 
firm, was a recent visitor to the 
offices of The Northwestern Miller 
in Minneapolis. After attending the 
recent technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers, Mr. 
Bingham visited some of the main 
milling centers of the U.S. 





Maple Leaf Executive 
Recovering After 
Heart Attack 


TORONTO—Graham M. MacLach- 
lan, executive vice president, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, is in 
Toronto General Hospital recovering 
from what doctors describe as a 
“slight” heart attack. 

Doctors also say that Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan has suffered no permanent 
damage and his progress has been 
very satisfactory. 
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European Crop 
Prospects Dip 


The outlook for European grain 
crops, speaking generally for there 
are exceptions, is less favorable than 
it was a month ago, according to 
market correspondents. Temperatures 
have been abnormally low and lack 
of rain has retarded the growth of 
winter wheat and slowed the ger- 
mination of spring sown grain. In 
some parts of Europe rainfall in April 
was around 50% below that usually 
experienced. 

The prospects in southern France, 
Portugal, Spain and Italy are still 
reasonably good for an early harvest 
and fair yields. In northern France, 
Germany and other parts of western 
Europe the weather has been so cold 
that the advantages gained earlier 
in the season have been largely dis- 
sipated. Provided weather conditions 
remain good, the outlook in European 
countries generally is for a harvest 
slightly above the average in volume. 

Despite these difficulties there is 
no reason to doubt that the French 
will harvest an abundant crop this 
year and will be a major operator in 
the export market. The country suf- 
fered a severe setback last year 
because of frost damage and the 
planned import program was a large 
one; however, those imports have 
been reduced by 50% of the figure 
previously anticipated because more 
wheat than expected came off the 
farms. 

Expected deliveries off-farm in the 
1957-58 season dre being estimated at 


8 million metric tons; the mills will 
take about 5.2 million tons, leaving 
2.8 million tons for the export mar- 
ket. The carryover on July 31, 1957, 
will be about 700,000 tons and it is 
possible that the whole of the ex- 
pected surplus of 2.8 million tons will 
be thrown into export channels. 


Export Surpluses 
Build Up 


From all round the world come re- 
ports of countries, some of them for- 
merly wheat importers, with surplus- 
es for export. Sweden is selling to 
the U.K., Holland and Germany, all 
regular markets of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. In 1956 Sweden moved 145,600 
tons of wheat and 4,400 tons of rye 
into export markets. 

Mexico is another country appear- 
ing on the export horizon. The gov- 
ernment’s import-export agency pre- 
dicts that heavy crops in Sinaloa and 
Sonora will certainly cut the need 
for imports from the U.S. and Canada 
this year. Compania Exportadora y 
Importadora Mexicana reports that 
the country has a current surplus of 
500,000 tons—400,000 from the pres- 
ent harvest and 100,000 tons from the 
previous one. 


Less Corn 


In Russia 


The Russians appear to be reduc- 
ing their acreage sown to corn. Rus- 
sian agriculturists who visited the 
U.S. two years ago were greatly in- 
terested in corn production and ex- 


pressed the intention of recommend- 
ing greater attention being paid to 
this crop in the Communist territor- 
ies. 

Though an article in Pravda news- 
paper on May 20 urged farmers to 
exert every effort towards planting a 
record corn crop, there are indica- 
tions that the state plans fewer acres 
with corn this year than at any time 
since the much-publicized ‘kukuruza” 
(maize) program was initiated by 
Mr. Khrushchev in 1955. 

Pravada states that “this year corn 
planting throughout the country as a 
whole is proceeding in a more or- 
ganized way than last year. By May 
15 collective farms of Moldavia, 
Ukraine and Georgia had completed 
98, 90 and 81%, respectively, of the 
plan for planting of this crop. 

The newspaper article does not give 
details of the plan for 1957; figures 
calculated by western agricultural 
observers, using rural newspapers and 
the agricultural press, indicate a corn 
acreage of only 40 million. Last year 
the acreage was more than 50 million. 
The current figure, therefore, is less 
than the 42 million acres planted in 
1955 when the Khrushchev program 
was introduced. 


If the figures arrived at by the 
western experts are correct it may be 
that the Communist authorities have 
concluded that the short growing sea- 
son and lack of sufficient rainfall in 
many areas of the union do not make 
profitable a corn growing program 
of as extensive proportions as origin- 
ally envisaged. 
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ALMANACK NUMBER 


Canadian Authority Complains of Abuse 
In Operating Cereal Import Procedure 


WINNIPEG—Abuse in the proce- 
dure in applying for import permits 
has prompted the Canadian Wheat 
Board to tighten up administration 
of import permits covering wheat, 
oats, barley and their products. A 
few Canadian importers, particularly 
those trucking such products into 
Canada, have been ignoring the pro- 
cedure required in obtaining such per- 
mits. From a business point of view 


they have not only inconvenienced 
themselves but also U.S. shippers, 
truckers and the Canadian Wheat 


Board, officials assert. 

It is pointed out that under section 
32 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
enacted by the Parliament of Cana- 
da, no imports or exports of wheat, 
oats and barley or their products may 
be made except by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. However, prohibition 
on imports and exports may be re- 
laxed by the wheat board under its 
regulatory powers and it may grant 
licenses for the import or export of 
cereals or their products. 

Under present conditions, the tight- 
ening up of permits has applied to 
the importation of cake mixes, pie 
mixes and such other processed foods 
containing wheat, oats and barley. 
However, import restrictions under 
provisions of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act apply to all products that 
contain 25% or more of the cereal 
grains mentioned. Canadian Wheat 
Board regulations, if and when con- 
sidered necessary, can apply to the 
importation of the products already 
mentioned as well as breakfast foods, 
macaroni and similar products, and 
animal and poultry feeds. 

What apparently has happened is 
that some Canadian importers have 
had the products trucked to the in- 
ternational border and then requested 
the board for an immediate release of 
the goods prior to making a proper 
application for an import permit. The 
Canadian Wheat Board’s policy re- 
garding such imports has not 
changed. The importer is required to 
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make application for an import per- 
mit to cover the products being im- 
ported. Purchasing the goods in the 
U.S., or elsewhere, and rushing them 
to a port of entry and then asking the 
Canadian Wheat Board for immediate 
release prior to securing an import 
permit (or license) must not be done, 
the authorities state. 


U.S. Products Involved 


Nearly all the goods affected come 
from the U.S., traders state. They in- 
clude cake mixes, pie mixes and pet 
foods. No further licenses will be is- 
sued unless it can be proved that 
there is no Canadian products avail- 
able to take the place of the foreign 
import, it is understood. 

One marketman expressed the 
opinion that the wheat board’s clamp- 
down represents a small effort to 
cut imports of processed grains be- 
cause of Canada’s own large surplus. 
The move will not appreciably in- 
crease the use of Canadian products 
though it means that the Canadian 
housewife will now spend her food 
dollars on wholly-Canadian products 
without being tempted to take the 
American items. 

Officials deny that the ban is in any 
way connected with retaliatory meas- 
ures aimed against U.S. imports be- 
cause of the subsidized competition 
of U.S. wheat and flour in world mar- 
kets. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


13.7 Billion 
Pounds Bread 
Baked Yearly 


WASHINGTON—Commercial bak- 
eries in the U.S. produce about 13.7 
billion pounds of bread and bread- 
type rolls in a single year, according 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, from data collected in the 
1954 censuses of business and manu- 
factures. 

Manufacturing bakeries produced 
12.7 billion pounds of bread and 
bread-type rolls with a factory value 
of $2 billion. Retail bakeries produced 
one billion pounds of these items with 
a retail value of $189 million. The to- 
tal commercial production of bread 
and bread-type rolls amounted to 
more than 80 pounds per capita for 
the U.S. population. 

Total value of all commercial bak- 
ery products in 1954 was $3.6 billion. 
In addition to the production of bread 
and bread-type rolls, the commercial 
bakeries reported 956 million pounds 
of sweet yeast goods valued at $376 
million, 816 million pounds of pies 
valued at $232 million and 126 mil- 
lion pounds of hand-made cookies 
valued at $60 million. Manufacturing 
bakers produced 376 million dozen 
cake-type doughnuts valued at $113 
million and retail bakeries produced 
$26 million worth of this item, quan- 
tity not reported. 

Production of soft cakes was val- 
ued at $478 million and of pastries at 
$71 million. 

Among ingredients used by com- 
mercial bakeries were about 9.9 bil- 
lion pounds of wheat flour valued at 
$624 million, nearly 1.5 billion pounds 
of sugar valued at $129 million, 816 
million pounds of fats and oils valued 
at $179 million and other ingredients 
and supplies valued at $787 million. 





Report on Trading 
Stamps’ Economics 


Issued by USDA 


WASHINGTON—A second report 
relating to the economic aspects of 
the use of trading stamps has been 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 


The report deals primarily with the 
effect on consumers of the widespread 
use of trading stamps by grocers. In- 
cluded in the publication are results 
from recent surveys on the attitude 
of consumers toward trading stamps, 
who saves stamps and why, consumer 
ideas about the money value of filled 
stamp books and their reaction to 
redemption merchandise. 

The first report, Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 147 “Do Trading 
Stamps Affect Food Costs?” was is- 
sued in January and emphasized 
chiefly the basic characteristics of the 
trading stamp plans and some of the 
economic problems facing retailers 
and consumers as a result of their 
widespread use. 

In the most recent study, research- 
ers found that consumers differed 
widely in their feeling regarding trad- 
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ing stamps. Some showed great en- 
thusiasm in their collection of stamps, 
others were antagonistic to the plan 
and still others were indifferent to it. 
Some accepted it as a necessary part 
of the merchandising scheme, while 
others attempted to have it legislated 
out of existence. Some consumers felt 
that they were getting something for 
nothing, others reasoned that any 
form of promotion which adds to the 
cost of doing business necessarily in- 
creases the cost of food. At any rate, 
it was estimated that about 60% of 
all shoppers in the U.S. were saving 
stamps. 

The report contains a bibliography 
of recent articles published on the 
subject of trading stamps. The title 
is “Trading Stamps and the Con- 
sumer’s Food Bill,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 169. A free copy 
may be obtained from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. K. CAMPBELL DIES 
BUFFALO—Alvin Kenneth Camp- 
bell, 58, assistant warehouse manag- 
er of the Concrete Elevator of Con- 
solidated Grain Co., Buffalo, died 
May 20. His wife, two sons and two 
daughters survive. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


bakers and family buyers kept opera- 
tions strong. Indications were that 
the market was waiting out the crop 
year with a close eye on recent heavy 
rains in the Southwest. Quotations 
May 24, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $5.95@6.05; bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.40@5.45, 
standard $5.30@5.35. 

Salina: Demand was slow the past 
week and prices closed about 8¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Fort Worth: In spite of heavy rains 
delaying harvest in the Southwest, 
flour buyers are apparently awaiting 
new crop quotations, as very little in- 
terest was shown in making pur- 
chases last week. Sales were around 
10 to 15% of capacity, but mills are 
still running five days a week, on the 
average. Quotations May 24, in 100 
lb. cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20; standard bakers, unenrich- 
ed, $6@6.10; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.85@4.95, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Mills reported a 
very dull week, which is usual for 
the season just preceding harvest. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 4¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations May 25, delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$7 @7.20, standard $6.30@6.50, bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.94@6.04, 
95% standard patent $5.84@5.94, 
straight grade $5.79@5.89. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales continued to 
lag in the central states during the 
week ending May 27, and little hope 
was held for improvement in the next 
several weeks. Some scattered sales 
of spring wheat flour reportedly were 
executed, but almost wholly for fill-in 
purposes. And, a shading of quoted 
prices was reported generally. Total 
sales were estimated at around 25% 
of milling capacity, and the holiday 
will cut sales further in the current 
week. 

Quotations May 24: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.90@6.17, standard $5.80@6.07, 
first clear $5.50@5.83; hard winter 


short $5.80@5.91, 95% patent $5.70@ 
5.86, clear $5.28; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter high ratio $7.16; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.46, standard $5.30, 
clear $4.82; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.28. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour here 
showed no improvement from the 
previous week. The only business be- 
ing done was on a p.d.s. basis by 
smaller users. Large chains and other 
bakers are still drawing on backlogs 
which will last until the rev crop 
starts moving, at which time they 
will no doubt enter the market. Ship- 
ping directions were very good. 
Clears and low grades were in fair 
demand. Package goods were a little 
slow. 

Quotations May 24, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.10; Bak- 
ers in 100 lb. paper sacks: cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.70, 
clears $5.40; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6, standard $5.75, clears $5.20; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40, 
standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market 
was extremely dull last week indi- 
cating adequate inventories and a 
lack of confidence in stability of the 
present price structure. 

Springs fluctuated in a narrow 
range and finally finished unchanged, 
compared with quotations a week 
ago. The strength in hard wheat 
flours petered out and values de- 
clined about 10¢. Soft wheat flours 
were irregular. Soft wheat straights 
eased 5¢ on the top side of the range 
and high ratio advanced 10¢. Other 
grades were unchanged. 

On the local scene, trading activ- 
ity was almost at a standstill. Bal- 
ances were believed to be substan- 
tial, with bakers working down their 
inventories in anticipation of forced 
selling pressure when the new crop 
is harvested. General business at the 
consumer level is extremely disap- 
pointing, enabling inventories to last 
beyond original trade anticipation. 

Quotations May 25: Spring short 
patents $6.71@6.81, standards $6.61 
@6.71, high gluten $7.16@7.26, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standards $6.37 


@6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.20 
@7.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.72@5.97, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.52@7.72; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: There was little activity in 
the flour market last week. Prices 
had been down but strength in pre- 
miums and low feed values pulled 
spring wheat flour 3¢ higher by the 
end of the week. 

The millfeed market went to pot 
because of too much competition from 
other feeds this year. With the value 
of flour mill by-products down, the 
costs of primary products have been 
affected, and no relief for the de- 
pressed feed market can be expected 
until pastures give out late next fall. 

Weather in the Southwest has had 
a big day-to-day effect on the mar- 
ket. Last year at this time wheat was 
arriving at Oklahoma terminals. 

Kansas wheat flour moved up 3¢. 
Sales were nominal. Consumers have 
stayed away from the market be- 
cause recent government moves have 
had a bearish influence, and to the 
consumer this indicates lower prices 
in the offing. As a result, hand-to- 
mouth buying will continue until the 
situation clears. 

Clear flour prices were unchanged 
and are likely to remain tight until 
the new crop comes in. Cake flour 
advanced 10¢, but pastry declined 15¢. 
Some wholesale bakeries here report 
their roll and bun volume has begun 
to pick up now that the area is on 
the threshold of the picnic season. 

There seemed to be more export 
activity last week, but most of the 
action was confined to Commodity 
Credit Corp. operations, or related 
sources. Traders may try to squeeze 
in as much export business as possi- 
ble before July 1, fearing that Con- 
gress may elect to take off subsidies 
for next year. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago as mills 
stepped up operations to compensate 
for the coming holiday-shortened 
week. One mill put in a full 7 day- 
week, one 6 days, one 524 days and 
the remaining two mills 5 days. 

Quotations May 24: Spring family 
$7.60, spring high gluten $7.05@7.20, 
spring short $6.60@6.75, spring stand- 
ard $6.55@6.65, spring straight $6.50, 
spring first clear $6.12@6.24; hard 


winter short $6.59@6.82, hard winter 
standard $6.49@6.67, hard winter 
first clear $6.37; soft winter short 
patent $7.53@7.88, soft winter stand- 
ard $7.13@7.18, soft winter straight 
$5.93@6.05, soft winter first clear 
$5.63 @5.65. 


Philadelphia: Flour market activity 
was on the slim side last week as 
bakers and jobbers apparently found 
nothing in the various news develop- 
ments to cause them to desert the 
sideline positions many have occupied 
for some time. Mill representatives 
said there was virtually no interest in 
deferred shipment. The only transac- 
tions seemed to involve scattered 
small amounts by those seeking tem- 
porary coverage, a delaying action, in 
the hope of a buying opportunity 

Price-consciousness was again a 
principal factor in the dullness, espe- 
cially in view of some recent weak- 
ness in wheat during which futures 
dropped to new lows for the season. 
Flour quotations stood their ground 
fairly well, however, with most vary- 
ing no more than 5¢ sack from the 
previous week’s closing levels. An- 
other source of: attention was the 
continued easy undertone in millfeed. 


Quotations May 24, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $6.60@6.70, 
standard $6.55 @6.65, first clear $6.40 
@6.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.25@6.35; soft 
winter, nearby, $5.50@5.60. 


New York: Sales of all types of 
bakery flours continued at a slow 
pace throughout the week. The only 
activity was occasional, small lot fill- 
ins to bolster dwindling supply posi- 
tions of bakers and jobbers in need 
of nearby replacements. 

It is reported that the greater 
majority of buyers hold comfortable 
balances on hard winter, spring and 
cake flours, and are more interested 
in reducing these balances than mak- 
ing commitments prior to the new 
crop. This attitude is strengthened by 
the possibility that offerings of new 
crop hard winter flour may develop 
soon. 

Directions are reported as “rather 
slow” on bakery flours and “fair” on 
semolina and family flour. 

Quotations May 24: Spring short 
patent $6.66@6.76, standard patent 








ON THE FEDERATION SCENE—During the recent Millers National Fed- 
eration convention in Chicago, the halls of the Drake Hotel were filled with 
millers and allied representatives discussing mutual interests. Several such 
groups are shown above. At the left are B. J. Greer, executive vice president; 
Paul S. Gerot, president, and George S. Pillsbury, vice president, all of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, (Center) Overseeing the pinning of carnations 


on prompt delegates are three from the Wallace & Tiernan Co.—R. M. Finch, 
Belleville, N.J.; Walter W. Tholstrup, Minneapolis, and Roger W. Pratt, 
Kansas City. (Right) Visiting after the annual banquet are Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Kelly, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. The 1958 convention is scheduled for April 
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$6.56@6.66, high gluten $7.11@7.21, 
clears $6.10@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.30@ 
6.40; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.18@ 
7.82; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.70@5.95, high ratio $6.50@7.60; 
family $7.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales over the 
past week have been practically non- 
existent, with bakers and jobbers 
holding off purchasing except for 
small lots for immediate and near- 
by shipments, apparently for replace- 
ment purposes. The majority of the 
trade is still working on existing con- 
tracts with adequate backlogs, and 
shows little inclination to enter the 
market to any extent in face of 
stiffening wheat and flour prices. 
There was a slight pickup in trading 
on spring wheat flours, but the vol- 
ume was not great. Soft wheat flours 
and family flours are practically at 
the lowest point of the season. 

Shipping directions are being well 
maintained for this season and stocks 
on hand are being reduced on ac- 
count of the early warm weather. 

Export flour business was limited 
to regular shipments to the Ameri- 
cas, with no amount of inquiries or 
sales to the European countries. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour production contin- 
ued at a steady level in the Pacific 
Northwest the past week, with small 
orders still coming in from the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps. The 
normal seasonal shut-downs for re- 
pairs and overhauls for flour mills 
are now close at hand. 

Quotations May 24: Family patent 
$7.90, Bluestem bakery $6.94, cake 
$8.26, pastry $7.16, pie $6.96, 100% 
whole wheat $6.30, graham $6.11, 
cracked wheat $6.21, high gluten 


$7.24. 
Canada 


Toronto: The domestic flour busi- 
ness showed some improvement dur- 
ing the week, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations May 24: Top _ patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Trade in winter wheat flour con- 
tinues to be dull, with buyers suffi- 
cient on contract-to-run until the 
new crop wheat is available. Quota- 
tions May 24: $4.20, 100 lb. export 
cottons, for export f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


from Manila that steps were under- 
way for the establishment of a fiour 
mill in that area practically elimi- 
nated any doubt of the rumored op- 
eration in the islands. There are re- 
ports of cheaper offerings in other far 
eastern areas including Singapore, 
which has been traditionally a Cana- 
dian market. In the domestic trade, 
sales were reported only fair. Prices 
were steady. Quotations May 24: 
Hard wheat grinds, first patents in 
cottons $5.95; bakers’ patents $4.90 in 
paper bags and $5.10 in cottons; On- 
tario pastry to the trade $6.70, and 
Ontario cake flour $7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Locally, the millfeed 
business was better in the seven-day 
period ending May 24 than during 
the previous week. Prices were up 
somewhat, but not so sharply as they 
were in the Southwest. 

Mill representatives credited the 
better level of sales to the attractive- 
ness of the extremely low prices 
which have prevailed for bran and 
middlings, and which finally reached 
buyers’ eyes and ideas. Also, there 
was a pickup in the formula feed 
business about the same time. 

Red dog sales were the exception, 
they continued to languish in the 
doldrums for lack of demand, and 
prices were off from the previous 
week. 

Quotations May 24: Bran $36.50@ 
37.50, standard midds. $36.50@38, 
flour midds. $38.50@41, red dog $39.50 
@43. 

Kansas City: An easier trend 
moved into the millfeed market May 
27 after a week of strength that saw 
prices several dollars higher than in 
the previous week when seasonal lows 
were reached. Demand was spotty 
and supplies adequate, though not 
pressing. Sacked feeds seemed to be 
moving better than the bulk. 

Compared with a week earlier, May 
27 prices were up $1@2 but, as 
against the May 24 level, prices were 
off 50¢ to 75¢. 

Quotations May 27, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $34.25@34.75, shorts 
$34.75 @35.25, sacked; bran $30.25@ 
31, shorts $31.25@31.75, middlings 
$30.50@31 bulk. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds improved considerably with 
prices declining $2 on bran and $3 on 
shorts. Quotations May 24, straight 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
DN cakveseeesecsaeee $40.50@41.00 $36.50@37.50 $40.50@41.50 oe! Ee Pe 
Standard Ps cance 41.00@41.50 36.50@38.00 42.00@42.50 . .@53.00 SS ee 
Flour. midds. ......... 45.50@46.00 38.50@41.00 ones pape ee Pe fer 6ees 
BE GOD ccccccesscses 46.50@48.00 39.50@43.00 46.00@47.50 ..@56.00 sae nnn 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
RR cir svetesenaenre $34.25@34.75 $39.75@40.25 $43.50@44.50 $....@.... $....@.... 
NED ac ecaceseccesa 34.75 @35.25 40.25@40.75 44.00@45.00 ee ee — ee 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOMID .cccccscccceses $50.00@51.00 $51.00@52.00 $56.00@57.00 
ao err 41.00@46.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@48.00 





cars: Bran $37.25@38.25, millrun 
$37.63 @38.63, shorts $38@39. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $2.50 ton higher and shorts up 
the same amount. Supplies were 
about in line with trade requirements. 
Quotations May 23, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $35@35.50, gray shorts 
$36 @ 36.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed regained some 
of its stature here the past week, 
with a general $2.50 increase after 
a big decline the preceding week. De- 
mand was up some, mostly from job- 
bers and mixers. Quotations May 24, 
basis Kansas City, per ton, sacked: 
Bran $35.25@35.75, shorts $36@36.50. 


Fort Worth: There was a day-by- 
day improvement in the demand for 
millfeed last week. Offerings were 
moderate, but hardly equal to the de- 
mand. Quotations May 24, burlaps: 
Bran $43.50@44.50, gray shorts $44 
@45, delivered Texas common points; 
$4 higher on bran and $2.50 higher on 
shorts, compared with the previous 
week. 


Chicago: Asking prices of millfeeds 
were sharply higher in the week end- 
ing May 27 in the central states, al- 
though sales for the period were not 
substantial, reports indicate. Trade 
opinion held that prices advanced on 
the expectation that production 
would slip in the period ahead be- 
cause of the Memorial Day holiday. 
Quotations May 24: Bran $40.50@41, 
standard midds. $41@41.50, flour 
midds. $45.50@46, red dog $46.50@ 
48. 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds is fair, 
the price trend is steady. Supply is 
adequate. Quotations May 24: Bran 
$39.75 @40.25, shorts $40.25@40.75, 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: The dairy season is ebbing 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


delivery: 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


and bran prices continued to slide 
last week. Demand for middlings held 
steady at a comparatively low level. 
The differential between bran and 
middlings is expected to widen as 
middlings gather seasonal strength. 
Prices are now at about a three-year 
low, and some in the trade look for 
new lows to be made. Western prices 
rebounded, but Buffalo’s went down 
and stayed that way. There has been 
virtually no demand from the South 
for red dog this year and prices again 
declined, apparently because of too 
much corn for red dog to cope with. 
Last year at this time red dog was 
selling at $58.50, but current levels 
are down to $46@47.50. Mill running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran 
ended $1.50 lower; middlings were 
off $1, and red dog declined $2. Quo- 
tations May 24: Bran $40.50@41.50, 
standard midds. $42@42.50, red dog . 
$46 @ 47.50. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to give ground on the local 
market last week and dropped to 
their lowest points since early No- 
vember. The’ decline failed to inspire 
any large takings, however, since 
most users were aware that supplies 
are good right now. Quotations May 
24: Bran $52, standard midds. $53, 
red dog $56. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week, with 
supply and demand about equal. Mills 
are operating to capacity 24 hours a 
day, five days a week, and are booked 
well through June. Quotations May 
24 (unchanged): Red bran and mill- 
run $43, midds. $48. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $50, midds. $55. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$50.50, midds. $55.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto: Trading in millfeed was 
spotty during the week, with suffici- 
ent supplies to meet demand. Quota- 
tions May 24: Bran $50@51, shorts 
$51@52, midds. $56@57, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
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Canadian exporters during the week. 
In fact, the definite announcement 


trade, car quotations May 24: Bran 
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and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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Wheat Flour Supply and Distribution 


Source: USDA 











=a - ——Exports—————__, o— Civilian —~ 
cit ite Se i ———F lour——— consumption 
a & 26 Sree as in ° 
3° as eas = * 
ELOe de 2 Shs be an ¥ no 3S 
Sseea aS 8bey C8 2 2 8t = $ 
gics tees Sser 2 p 3 2s % a 
saute ces @3e8 Be : : ss O«EE a 3 c 
Peds TS eo 63 5 o" 2 = 2 = S 5 
Year beginning July “Sy ae ao H” O Q Go o a im Qu 
lo — ——1,000 cwt.—_—_—_—————_——_- - ——_—___—— Lb. 
208,517 40) 75 208,482 61 200,816 158 
217,618 93 80 217,631 83 163 
214,459 61 82 214 90 159 
219,174 21 83 219 100 160 
223,589 55 83 2 130 158 
217,34 68 835 101 155 
220,95 16 83 101 156 
224,594 89 84 138 157 
240,671 58 85 951 163 
245,757 82 S65 1,017 149 
276,520 60 86 2,651 161 
280,688 15 87 280,616 1,360 156 
307,191 10 S88 307,115 1,341 139 
280,742 14 8S d 2,549 137 
235,720 75 88 266 136 
226,131 48 88 211 135 
230,468 50 SS 2, 198 133 
4" SS 20,023 874 248 131 
SS 88 16,751 596 243 128 
85 SS 16,424 448 256 126 
91 SS 20,524 1,023 317 123 
19566 @prefim.) .6.6c ccc 137 858 24,0351 684 343 121 
*Commercial production of wheat flour (reported by census) includes flour milled in bond from foriegn wheat plus the estimated flour 
equivalent of farm wheat ground for flour or exchanged for flour for farm household use as reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 
¢+Includes milled-in-bond flour made from imported wheat. JUSDA procurement for export other than supplies for civilian relief feeding in 
occupied areas. {Commercial deliveries for export including USDA procurement for export of semolina, macaroni and bakery products in 
terms of flour. §Includes other products in terms of flour in addition to flour per se. Includes supplies for civilian relief feeding in occupied 


areas as well as those for direct use of U.S. 


Armed Forces. 


New Almanack Material: 


The table shown above contains the latest information 
on wheat flour supply and distribution supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture. It replaces the similar 
table at the bottom of page 74 of The Northwestern 


US. 


Miller Almanack, mailed as Section II of this issue. It 
is suggested that the table be cut out along the dotted 
lines and inserted on page 74. Revisions of Almanack 
tables will be published as they become available. 





Wichita: Millfeed demand im- 
proved last week and was fair. Of- 
ferings about offset the demand. 
Bran advanced $2.75 and_ shorts 
$2.50 ton. Quotations May 24, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $35.25, shorts $36. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was ex- 
tremely slow in the local market 
last week. Domestic bran eased about 
50¢ and middlings about $1.20. Ca- 
nadian feeds were just about priced 
out of the local market. Dealers re- 
ported available supplies were ample 
to plentiful, with most buyers re- 
luctant to take a market position 
beyond small lots for nearby or im- 
mediate requirements. A cut-back in 
poultry flock replacements is begin- 
ning to be felt, along with certain 
economies in feed ingredients, to 
bring the income of this segment of 
the industry more in balance with 
the outgo. 

Quotations May 25: Bran, domes- 
tic $50.50; Canadian $53, nominal; 
middlings, domestic $51; Canadian 
$55, nominal. 

Seattle: Due to export business to 
Japan, and the fact that offerings 
have been small, millfeed continued 
to show strength in the Pacific 
Northwest, with May offered at $43 
@44 ton, and June at $1 higher. 
However, local demand has _ been 
slow, with buying of the hand-to- 
mouth variety. Quotations May 24: 
Millrun $44, standard middlings $49. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Local trading was at 
a standstill during the seven-day 
period which ended May 24. Rye 
prices were firm early in the period, 
but declined later. Receipts were 
meager and confined to only a few 
scattered cars. Rye flour on May 24 
declined 10¢ from the previous re- 
porting date of May 17. Quotations 
May 24: White patent $4.45@4.46, 
medium $4.25@4.26, dark $3.70@3.71. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending May 27, but were slight- 
ly ahead of the preceding period. 
Lower prices led to some fill-in pur- 
chases. Quotations May 24: White pa- 


tent $4.76@4.82, medium $4.56@4.62, 
dark $4.01@4.07. 

St. Louis: Demand was good and 
the trend 5¢ up for the week. Sup- 
ply is adequate, sales and shipping di- 
rections are good. Quotations May 
24: Pure white $5.21, medium $5.01, 
dark $4.41; rye meal $4.71. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal. Quotations 
May 24: White $5.39@5.50, medium 
$5.19@5.30, dark $4.65@4.75. 

Philadelphia: Those who had been 
expecting a further drop in dark flour 
costs were disappointed when mill 
postings were raised. This, of course, 
did nothing to whet buying appetites 
and dealings continued in the familiar 
dull pattern of recent weeks. The 
May 24 quotation on rye white of 
$5.30@5.40, was 10¢ sack above that 
of the week before. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Business was fair last 
week, considering the time of year. 
Quotations May 24: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100 Ib. 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade is sea- 
sonal, with supplies only moderate. 
Small export business is not reflected 
in Western mill output. Prices are 
steady. Quotations May 25: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARM INCOME 


WINNIPEG — Canadian farmers’ 
net income from farming operations 
in 1956 increased to an estimated 
$1,573,000,000 from $1,423,200,000 in 
1955, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The 1956 figure 
compares with an average net income 
for the postwar years of $1,547,400,- 
000. The record high of $2,154,500,- 
000 was established in 1951, while 
the postwar low of $1,161,000,000 
was recorded in 1954. 





Officers, Directors 


Of Allis-Chalmers 


Reelected 


MILWAUKEE—AIll directors of the 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
were reelected at the annual meeting 
of shareholders held May 8 in Mil- 
waukee. 


Directors reelected were R. S. 
Stevenson, Milwaukee; Fred Bohen, 
Des Moines, Iowa; W: C. Buchanan, 
Peoria, Ill.; W. E. Buchanan, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Hugh M. Comer, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; James D. Cunningham, Chicago; 
D. A. Forward, New York; Ernst 
Mahler, Neenah, Wis.; Louis Quarles, 
Milwaukee; Boyd S. Oberlink, Mil- 
waukee; W. G. Scholl, Milwaukee; 
and J. L. Singleton, Milwaukee. 


At the board of directors meeting 
held following the annual meeting, 
R. S. Stevenson was reelected presi- 
dent; W. G. Scholl, executive vice 
president; B. S. Oberlink, vice presi- 
dent, tractor group; J. L. Singleton, 
vice president, industries group; W. A. 
Yost, Jr., vice president, staff opera- 
tions; W. E. Hawkinson, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 


John Ernst was reelected vice presi- 
dent and general works manager of 
the tractor group; J. D. Greensward, 
vice president, director of manufac- 
turing, industries group; H. K. Ihrig, 
vice president, research division; 
W. J. Klein, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales, tractor group; G. F. Lan- 
genohl, treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary; T. D. Lyons, comptroller. 

J. W. McMullen is the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the pow- 
er equipment division; J. F. Roberts, 
vice president, director of engineer- 
ing, industries group; C. W. Schweers, 
vice president, director of sales, in- 
dustries group; H. W. Story, vice 
president and general attorney; A. W. 
Van Hercke, vice president, director 
of engineering, tractor group. 

C. P. Allendorf is assistant comp- 
troller; A. D. Dennis, assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary; E. J. 
Dietrich, assistant comptroller; N. D. 


May 28, 1957 


Austen S. Cargill 


Austen 8. Cargill, 
Retired Grain 
Head, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Austen S. Car- 
gill, 69, retired chairman of the board 
of Cargill, Incorporated, Minneapolis, 
died May 25 while on a fishing trip 
near Needles, Cal. 

Mr. Cargill was the last surviving 
son of William W. Cargill, founder of 
the company, one of the largest grain 
firms in the U.S. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cargill left Minne- 
apolis in November to spend the win- 
ter in Borrego Springs, Cal. He had 
continued as a member of the board 
of the grain firm after his retirement 
as chairman in 1953. 


Born April 8, 1888, at La Crosse,’ 


Wis., Mr. Cargill was graduated from 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, 
Ill., and Cornell University. He joined 
the firm in 1910. After service in the 
navy in World War I, he assumed 
management of the family’s logging 
interests in British Columbia. 

In 1926 Mr. Cargill returned to 
Minneapolis to become manager of 
the firm’s commission department. 
He was named vice president in 
charge of the country division in 1939, 
executive vice president in 1944 and 
board chairman in 1950. 

Mr. Cargill was a trustee of Lake 
Forest Academy and Cornell and a 
member of the Minneapolis, Minikah- 
da and Golden Valley Country Clubs. 
He attended Westminster Presbyte- 
rian church and he was president of 
the Anza Desert Country Club at 
Borrego Springs. 





Johnson, assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary; and Pickens John- 
son, assistant secretary. 


The directors of Allis-Chalmers al- 
so declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.02 a share on the issued 
and outstanding 4.08% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, payable 
June 5, 1957, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business May 22, 
1957. 

The directors also declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50¢ a share 
on the issued and outstanding com- 
mon stock of the company, $10 par 
value, payable June 29, 1957, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 3, 1957. 
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N. H. McClure 


ALMANACK NUMBER 





M. M. Beeson 


MANAGERIAL APPOINTMENTS—International Milling Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of N. H. McClure as assistant manager of its Min- 
neapolis grain department. For the past eleven years, Mr. McClure has been 
Canadian grain manager and manager of the Winnipeg office of Robin Hcod 
Flour Mills, Ltd., an International affiliate. Mr. McClure has been active in 
grain circles for the last 14 years. International has also announced the 
appointment of M. M. Beeson as manager of its Capitol Elevator Co. at 
Duluth. Mr. Beeson has held various positions in International’s grain depart- 
ment, and until his appointment as Duluth manager, he was a grain buyer 


for the firm in Minneapolis. 





Dr. C. G. Harrel 
Named Research 


Group Head 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. G. Harrel, di- 
rector of new product ideas depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was elect- 
ed president of Research and Devel- 
opment Associates Food and Contain- 
er Institute at that group’s recent 
annual meeting in Richmond, Va. 

The organization, made up of rep- 
resentatives from some 350 large 
food and packaging organizations, 
was formed at the end of World War 
II so that industry might keep well 
organized, should another emergency 
occur. 

The association has two purposes: 
to furnish the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute with informa- 
tion on food and packaging develop- 
ments in private industry, and to 
keep industry informed of similar ro- 
search being conducted by the quzr- 
termaster general’s office. This of- 
fice serves not only the army, but 
the navy and air force as well. 

The amount of money being spent 
by the quartermaster general’s of- 
fice is substantial. For the study of 
irradiation of foods alone during the 
coming year, it will amount to $25 
million. 

A former president of the Ameii- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Dr. Harrel is now director of the 
department of visual education for 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, and is on the advisory com- 
mittee to the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc. 
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GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS — The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on GMI 5% preferred 
stock payable July 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record June 10, 1957. This 
is the Tist consecutive quarterly 
dividend on GMI 5% preferred stock. 


Harry A. Bullis 
Back at Work 
After Accident 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned to work after 
resting at home for a few days fol- 
lowing an automobile accident on 
May 20. ss 

Mr. Bullis was driving home from 
the airport after a business trip to 
New York City when his automobile 
and another collided at an intersec- 
tion. The impact threw Mr. Bullis’ 
car into a nearby parked automobile. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Walther de Boer, Jr., a member of 
his father’s importing and exporting 
firm of Walther de Boer & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, is to marry Fraulein 
Irmgard Jaenicke of Hamburg on 
June 8. Mr. De Boer spent two years 
in the U.S. as a member of the staff 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Walther de 
Boer, Sr., is completing a visit to the 
U.S. and will return to Hamburg in 
time for the wedding. Mr. De Boer 
has been the representative of Pills- 
bury in Germany for more than 40 
years. He also represents Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., of Tor- 
onto. The reception will be held at 62 
Sierich Str., Hamburg, the De Boer 
residence. 

iy 


Ira J. Elsham, merchandise man- 
ager in the Portland office of Cargill, 
Incorporated, has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., where he will be- 
come manager of the Cargill office, 
effective June 1. Mr. Elsham is cur- 
rently president of the Portland Grain 
Exchange. A buffet dinner was given 
in his honor at the Merchants Ex- 
change Club of Portland. 

8 

Lance Tarrance, Dallas, southwest 
regional manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., visited Oklahoma City. 

& 

James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
formerly president of the southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., 
and now treasurer of Great Western 
Building & Loan Corp., has been re- 
elected a director of that company. 

* 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced that it has granted a south- 
west distributorship for its line of 
flour and corn meal enrichment con- 
centrates to Peter Metcalf of Dallas. 

Mr. Metcalf, well known in south- 
western milling and baking circles 
for the past 10 years, holds a B.S. de- 
gree from Denver University, and 








COMPANY CONFERENCE—Southern and western officials of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. discuss wheat, flour milling operations and sales dur- 
ing the annual three-day meeting of district managers and key personnel, 
who represent 10 states, at the company’s general offices in Denver. Left to 
right are Win P. Craig, Atlanta, Ga., southern sales manager; Robert M. 
Pease, Jr., and Merwyn W. Smith, district managers from Oklahoma and 
Idaho; and Robert M. Pease, president. 


served in the U.S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II. He is a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and has been active in va- 
rious civic and business associations 
throughout the Southwest. His new 
office will be at 617 Meadows Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Arthur G. Hunt, Jr., has been 
named assistant general manager of 
Maritime Milling Co., Inc., and its 
subsidiary, the Park & Pollard Co. 
Mr. Hunt joined Maritime in Novem- 
ber, 1935. During his 22 years with 
the company, he has served in many 
capacities in the Buffalo office, and 
for the past 11 years has acted as 
the company’s general credit manag- 
er. Ralph R. Stewart, with Maritime 
since January, 1952, succeeds Mr. 
Hunt as credit manager. 

w 

H. J. Alsted, vice president in 
charge of sales for Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Elmer E. Garnsey as 
representative in Texas. Mr. Garnsey 
has had extensive experience in the 
Southwest as a cattleman and later 
in feed milling equipment sales. 

€ 

Dugald A. McGregor, sales man- 
ager, Centennial Mills, Inc., Se- 
attle, visited connections in the Kan- 
sas City area on a return trip from 
the recent convention of the Millers 
National Federation. 


e 
Sam Sabin, Washington representa- 
tive, Continental Grain Co., visited 
the Kansas City offices of the com- 
pany and the floor of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 
e 
Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis May 23-24 on 
MNF business. 
& 


Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., New York, was a visitor 
for several days last week at the 
Kansas City offices of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 


e 
The Malting Barley Improvement 
Assn. announces the appointment of 
W. W. Sisler to its staff as agrono- 
mist. This addition to the staff will 
permit expansion of the association’s 
activities in barley improvement. 
we 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., is to re- 
ceive the “American Success Story” 
award in New York City the eve- 
ning of May 28. The award is spon- 
sored by the Free Enterprise Awards 
Assn., Inc., and it is being presented 
to nine men and one woman because 
their careers symbolize the success 
possible under the free enterprise 
system. 


Lt. and Mrs. Edwin C. Houston, 
Yakota Air Base, Yakota, Japan, are 
the parents of a daughter, Deborah 
Renee, born May 14. Mrs. Houston 
is the former Carolee Jenisch, daugh- 
ter of I. Jenisch, office manager for 
General Mills, Inc., Wichita. 

@ 

David F. Bull, formerly vice presi- 
dent, was elected executive vice 
president of the Cream of Wheat 
Corp. by the board of directors. 
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TORONTO —For the month of 
March, 1957, the eighth month of the 
current crop year, Canadian flour 
mills reported an output of 2,982,776 
sacks, compared with 3,339,547 sacks 
in March, 1956. The volume for 
February amounted to 2,992,154 
sacks, compared with 3,124,822 in 
February, 1956. 

Total flour production for the first 
eight months of the current crop 
year is 26,011,327 sacks compared 
with 26,690,281 produced in the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. 

Mills reporting for March averaged 
63.9% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 179,503 sacks for a 26-day 
working period. In February they 
worked 69.7% of their daily rated 
capacity of 178,851 sacks for a 24- 
day working period. 

Wheat milled during March 
amounted to 6,684,160 bu. including 
393,341 bu. of Ontario winter wheat. 
In March, 1956, milled wheat was 
7,599,446 bu. including 426,607 bu. of 
winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in March was 165,777 sacks, 
down from the 175,133 produced in 
March, 1956. February production 
was 168,423 sacks. Total volume of 
this type of flour for the first eight 
months of the current crop year is 
1,484,065 sacks as compared with 
1,610,891 milled during the first eight 
months of the 1955-56 crop year. 

Millfeed production for March was 
49,334 tons, compared with 57,552 
tons produced during March of last 
year. The breakdown of the present 
total is bran 23,174 tons; shorts 19,- 
754 tons; and middlings 6,406 tons. 
Millfeed production for the first eight 
months of the crop year totalled 
444.904 tons, while for the compar- 
able period in 1955-56 the total was 
467,793 tons. 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of March, 1957, amounted to 








Charles G. Webster 


ASSISTANT — Charles G. Webster 
has been appointed assistant to the 
manager, Toronto branch, Merck & 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Webster, a graduate of 
the Ontario Agricultural College, has 
been connected with the industrial 
sales department of Merck for 12 
years, during which time he has 
gained wide knowledge of the feed, 
milling and food industries of On- 
tario. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Flour Mills Report 
March Production Below 1956 


1,207,110 sacks, compared with 1,- 
216,050 in February. In March, 1956, 
exports were 1,382,973 sacks. For the 
first eight months of the present 
crop year flour exports totalled 10,- 
693,382 sacks, compared with a re- 
vised figure of 11,184,897 for the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during March, 1957, were 
less than shipments made to those 
countries during March, 1956. The 
current total is 639,438 sacks, com- 
pared with 745,078. For the first 
eight months of the current crop 
year, shipments to Commonwealth 
countries have amounted to 5,729,591 
sacks, whereas in the corresponding 
period of last year shipments were 
5,828,445. 

Exports to foreign countries dur- 
ing March were 567,672 sacks, com- 
pared with 712,884 in March, 1956. 
For the eight month period under 
review, shipments to foreign coun- 
tries have amounted to 4,963,791 
sacks, compared with 5,356,902 a 
year ago. 

The following tabulation shows the 
principal markets taking increased 
or reduced quantities this crop year 
in comparison to last year. 


Commonwealth countries taking 
increased quantities: 
1956-57 1955-56 
RP wits rc se Sidon rdcss scat 3,475,878 3,409,548 
Federation Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland ........... 5 eee oe 
eS re 274,480 208,446 
eer 27,165 23,650 
The Bahamas .......... 80,229 72,947 
OO Sarr 34,995 31,402 
British Guiana ......... 104,223 23,265 
Commonwealth countries taking 
reduced quantities: 
1956-57 1955-56 
British East Africa ..... 44 2,442 
See eee 4,021 13,224 
Nac ere arian a Cee 84,067 85,137 
Other British W. Africa 5,600 6,141 
Sierra LOOn® ...ccccsess 62,974 80,804 
TN nck cc tcccaes 167,159 178,481 
Malaya and Singapore.. 117,020 156,149 
NE ari ecinsiodiniciee ss 86,140 106,249 
British Honduras ....... 5,463 10,481 
OSL Ee 419,046 446,039 
Leeward and Windward 
Ss eeeeees 283,994 289,057 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 494,078 635,389 


Foreign countries taking increased 
quantities are as follows: 


1956-57 1955-56 

Portuguese East Africa.. 6,286 3,429 
PEED o.bbeGeb0edc0osa6 13,451 ,00 
AER eee 255,026 211,485 
ry ror 107,936 37,981 
Portuguese Asia ....... 53,716 37,008 
Cae 135,812 108,853 
ie ay areal oe 155,612 102,122 
ES BAAS ee 3,965 88 
Netherlands ........... 1,890 2! 
ae 17,145 4,935 

INS (G64 a8 occa o'elbinue 2: rors 
Co EEE SES 464,141 242,862 

ee 63,365 51,022 


Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities were as follows: 










1956-57 1955-56 
Azores and Madeira .... 7,790 16,065 
Belgian Congo ......... 120,898 238,605 
REDE At ngdsaiscacneoniep'sre:s 3,32 4,107 
Pre 4,510 9,287 
Portuguese W. Africa .. 12,046 22,332 
Philippine Islands ...... 1,722,439 1,788,341 
Germany, Federal 
RS 50 61,808 
Greece .... 1,123 23,791 
Iceland ... 2,662 5,720 
Italy 1,000 65,576 
American Virgin Islands... 3,565 8,793 
RO TIRE occ cccsenes 31,284 151,845 
Cae eacakc san dese 103,794 180,169 
Dominican Republic .... 121,761 136,761 
arene 73,323 92,321 
Guatemala ............ 44,730 97,26 
US era 81,281 177,552 
Netherlands Antilles .... 42,631 63,078 
| Rr 74,906 99,375 
a te Sie aik- the 60,089 75,769 
French Oceania 12,273 18,226 
ROD ta stacss 5,900 12,690 
DE tigccteseasewecs, <Suskas 9,852 
EN ine puddee ane 40,706 65,181 
re ee 7,00 14,944 
PN ais as walerare arsen 974,276 1,077,773 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY GARAGE BURNS 
GENEVA, N.Y.—A $25,000 fire de- 
stroyed the business garage in Ge- 
neva, used for Geneva area distribu- 
tion by Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
SET NEW RECORDS 


WASHINGTON—USS. agricultural 
exports set new records in value and 
quantity in the first 10 months of the 
1956-57 fiscal year, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. The 
July-April, 1956-57, estimated value 
of $4 billion exceeded the previous 
high of $3.5 billion in 1951-52 by 
about 15%. In quantity, the gain was 
about two fifths. Compared with a 
year ago, July-April exports advanced 
44% in value and nearly 50% in 
quantity. Grains and feeds advanced 
from $918 million in 1955-56 to $1,325 
million in 1956-1957, a gain of 44%. 





Continental Baking 
Moves Into New 
Headquarters 


NEW YORK—tThe national head- 
quarters of the Continental Baking 
Co. will be transferred May 30-June 
2 from New York City’s Rockefeller 
Plaza to a two-story general office 
building and connecting research lab- 
oratories on a 25-acre tract in Rye 
and Harrison, N.Y., about 24 miles 
northeast of mid-Manhattan in West- 
chester County. 

The new consolidated executive of- 
fices and research facilities, built at 
a cost in excess of $1 million, are 
located off Theall Road in the city 
of Rye and the town of Harrison. 

The two-story office building houses 
about 300 employees from top man- 
agement to clerical personnel. The 
new center for scientific research is 
currently in the last stages of comple- 
tion. It will be here that fundamental 
researchin baking problems and other 
projects connected with the com- 
pany’s operation will take place. The 
new buildings occupy approximately 
85,000 sq. ft., of which 17,200 are al- 
lotted to research. Chemists, techni- 
cians, engineers, etc., will shift their 
quarters from the current Jamaica 
and Bronx, N.Y., laboratories in about 
four to five weeks. 

The research laboratory will fea- 
ture a 2,500 sq. ft. pilot bakery, a 
test kitchen for the home economics 
department, and a controlled “weath- 
er room” for testing products slated 
for storage. Temperature and humidi- 
ty are controlled in this ‘weather 
room” to simulate actual plant con- 
ditions. Five rooms were designed 
specifically for special research proj- 
ects. Featured will be two low tem- 
perature boxes capable of producing 
—20 and —40° F. 

These offices will serve as the nerve 
center for Continental’s 11 regional 
offices, 86 bakeries and 333 distribu- 
tion depots located in 323 towns and 
cities in 39 states. 
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Joseph Kaminski, 
Former Milling 


Executive, Dies 


BUFFALO—Joseph Kaminski, 76, 
former milling industry executive, 
died in his home here May 13. He 
began work with the old Washburn- 
Crosby Co. here in 1904. He became 
vice president, director and assistant 
to the sales manager of Buffalo City 
Sales, Inc., a subsidiary of Washburn- 
Crosby. Mr. Kaminski also was a for- 
mer city councilman and had been 
a director of the Lincoln-East Side 
National Bank. His wife and two 
daughters survive. 
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Export Movement 
From Buffalo 
Below 1956 


BUFFALO—Lake grain receipts in 
Buffalo during the first six weeks of 
the 1957 navigation season have de- 
clined 48% from the level in the 
same period a year ago. This has been 
accompanied by a decline of more 
than 60% in rail carloadings of grain 
out of Buffalo for export. 


Local grain men attributed the 
decline almost entirely to reduced 
overseas demand for U.S. grain and 
the consequent light turnover of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. holdings. 


Some European nations have had 
so much better crops this year, the 
grain men note, that they are export- 
ing grain rather than asking for U.S. 
surplus supplies. By contrast, 1956 
saw a heavy early movement of CCC 
grain on the Great Lakes because Eu- 
rope had poor crops and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agiculture stepped up 
its export program. 

Figures from the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo for the period ended May 20 
show receipts of 12,394,745 bu. since 
the opening of navigation April 10. 
This compares with 24,093,176 re- 
ceived in the first six weeks of the 
1956 season. 


Rail loadings for export were 3,- 
176,466 bu., compared with 8,709,231 
shipped from here in the same period 
last year. 

Buffalo elevators on May 20 held 
22,586,008 bu. of commercial-storage 
grain, of which 18,229,418 were CCC 
storage. The total compared with 23,- 
324,253 bu. in storage at the same 
time last year. 





BREAD !S' THE STAFF OF’ LIFE 


Flood Areas Given 
Acreage Deadline 


Extension 


WASHINGTON—In limited areas 
of five states, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has authorized addi- 
tional time for the adjustment of 
wheat acreage by farmers so that 
their acreage for harvest will comply 
with their farm wheat acreage allot- 
ments and their soil bank wheat acre- 
age reserve agreements. 


The authorization is limited to 
counties in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas and Illinois which have 
deadlines for adjustment of wheat 
acreage prior to May 31. In those 
counties, farmers who have been un- 
able to comply with original dead- 
lines for adjusting wheat acreage will 
have to prove to the satisfaction of 
their county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees that 
they were prevented from doing so be- 
cause of excessive rainfall and flood 
conditions, USDA has announced. 
Where farmers prove that excess 
rainfall or flood conditions prevented 
prior compliance, the county commit- 
tees may grant individual farmers ad- 
ditional time to afford a reasonable 
opportunity for disposal. The addi- 
tional time permitted may not extend 
beyond May 31. 


In all cases where the county ASC 
committees in those states grant ad- 
ditional time for disposal of wheat 
acreage, the announcement continued, 
farmers will be required to dispose 
of their acreage in such a manner 
that no wheat can be harvested from 
it for any purpose. 
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grain which js still under price sup- 
port loan at the same price they 
would pay for CCC-owned grain at a 
bin site or warehouse. Delivery in 
these instances would be at the 
point of storage, and even though 
the grain is from a previous crop 
year when support rates were higher, 
the purchase price to the producer 
will be based on current support 
rates. Storage payments will be made 
by CCC on resealed or extended re- 
seal loans for the actual period of 
the loan. Certificates may be used 
for purchasing part or all of grain 
under loan or under reseal or ex- 
tended resealed loans. 
Delivery Rules 

CCC-owned grain for redemption of 
soil bank certificates will be deliv- 
ered at local warehouses, terminal 
elevators or from CCC bin sites de- 
pending on its availability and the 
wishes of producers. CCC will not 
undertake to supply grain at loca- 
tions other than where CCC has 
stocks. Redemptions may be limited 
to certain grains and within certain 
areas if conditions require. 

Grains will not be available for 
redemption during harvest periods 
which are established for each area 
—that is, CCC will not exchange a 
particular grain for certificates un- 
til after the 1957 harvest season for 
that grain in the area. This har- 
vesting limitation will also apply to 
purchases of grain under loan by use 
of certificates. This provision is de- 
signed to furnish maximum protec- 
tion to prices during heavy market- 
ing periods. 

Certificates exchanged for a spe- 
cific grain must be used before the 
beginning of the 1958-crop marketing 
year for that grain. 

This action carries out provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956 cover- 
ing the exchange of soil bank cer- 
tificates on wheat, corn and rice at 
producers’ option for CCC-owned 
grains. The act permits pricing of 
these grains at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture at such 
levels as “will not materially impair” 
the market. 

Value Set 

To minimize the possibility of im- 
pairing the market price for wheat 
and thus being in conflict with pro- 
visions of law, the value of wheat 
offered in exchange for certificates 
has been set at the 1957 support rate 
rather than at the support rate less 
5%. In contrast to the feed grains, 
which for the most part will be used 
directly by producers for feeding 
livestock, most wheat, when redeem- 
ed, will flow immediately i:to mar- 
ket channels. 

Details of the 1957 acreage reserve 
program were announced Dec. 26 and 
payment rates for 1957 acreage re- 
serve program were announced Nov. 
30. Details by commodity of the ex- 
tent of sign-up in the 1957 acreage 
reserve through April 5, for which 
payments could reach $440 million 
on wheat, corn and rice, were announ- 
ced April 11. 

Deliveries of CCC-owned grain and 
purchases of grain under price-sup- 
port loan with 1956 soil bank certifi- 
cates since the beginning of the pro- 
gram and through March 31 follow: 


Quantity 
purchased Quantity 
rom under loan 
CCC stocks purchased 
Whest. (bei) ..scccss 879,170 19,434 
fs ear 20,017 46,071 
Se Se Vesebeseeen 5,578,271 57,731 
Barley (bu.) ......... 26,126 16,507 
Grain sorghums (cwt.) 271,148 aes 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


Feed Plant Closed 
By Russell-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS — Russell - Miller 
Milling Co. has announced that the 
company’s East St. Louis feed plant 
will be closed June 30 to make way 
for expanded operations at the com- 
pany’s Alton, Ill, and Sioux City 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, facilities. 

George W. P. Heffelfinger, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis milling firm, 
said the change is another step in 
a long range plan for consolidating 
the overall feed operations of the 
company. 
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Burton Loken Joins 
J. Walter Thompson 


CHICAGO—Burton D. Loken, for- 
mer director of public relations for 
the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
joined the public relations staff of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. in Chi- 
cago, it was announced. 

Prior to his association with the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Loken was a 
member of Swift & Co.’s public rela- 
tions staff and editor of People and 
Places magazine. Previous to that he 
worked for daily newspapers in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Loken is a director of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, and a trustee of 
the American Agricultural Relations 
Council. 
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Merck Files Patent 


Infringement Suit 


NEWARK, N.J. — Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N.J., filed suit here 
last week against Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., in U.S. District Court for New 
Jersey for alleged infringements of 
Merck’s U.S. Patent No. 2,703,302. 
This patent relates to vitamin Biz 
products and methods of making such 
products. 

Merck charges that recent offers 
for sale by Anheuser-Busch of cer- 
tain vitamin B, concentrates infringe 
on the Merck patent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Report Says Buffalo 
Elevators Stocked 
With CCC Grain 


BUFFALO — A Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change report has disclosed that Buf- 
falo elevators are stocked principally 
with Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 
Of 21,988,977 bu. in storage, 17,346,- 
791 bu. are government-owned grain. 
This season marks the first time the 
exchange has kept separate figures 
where CCC grain is concerned. 

Harbor activities were livened dur- 
ing the week by a heavy movement 
of Canadian grain from Ft. William- 
Port Arthur. About eight carriers ar- 
rived, a reminder that two decades 
ago a major portion of the port’s 
grain trade centered around such a 
Canadian movement. 
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QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK — Directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared their 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%%, 
$1.37 a share, on the outstanding 
5%% cumulative preferred stock of 
the company. Directors have also de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
a share on outstanding common 
stock. Both dividends are payable 
July 1, 1957, to holders of record 
June 14, 1957. 

















Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





May May 
1%, 24, 
-—1957—, 1957 = 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 3054 2754 29%, 29 
Allis-Chalmers ... 36% 32 355%, 35% 
Am. Bakeries Co... 37 31%, 344% 34% 
Am, Cyanamid .... 865% 66% 82% 86 
A-D-M Coe. ....... 393% 355% 39 38% 
ee 61% 51% 614 61 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 333% 295% 32% 32 
, —§ ae 105 99% 191 100% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 32% 28 313%, 30% 
Cream of Wheat.. 29% 28% 285% 29% 
Dow Chemical .... 67 5634 6334 6356 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 10 9 95% 934 
Gen. Foods Corp... 455 40 41 44% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. ... 69 59% 63% 62%% 
. 3 eyes 115 109 
Merck & Co. ...... 37% 29% 34% 34% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. .. 39% 35 3844 38 
Pfizer, Chas. ..... 573%, 42%, 55% 56% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 444% 40% 42 41% 
Procter & Gamble... 50% 445% 47 47% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 37% 33% 365 36% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48% 32% 35 35g 
Std. Brands, Inc... 42% 37% 41% 41% 
Sterling Drug ..... 29%, 25% 29% 29% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc.. 74 66% 724% 7% 
Un. Bise. of Am... 29% 26% 28% 28 
Victor Ch. Works... 485% 41% 30%, 46%%4 
Ward Baking Co. . 15% 12% 13 13% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 158% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ..130% 132 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 76 


16 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ... 154% 156 


Peer, Ghas., PSE. ....00000% 95 95%, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 92 94 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 132% 134 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 94 95 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 77% 78% 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 97 100 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
May May 
7, 24, 
---1957—. 1957 1957 
High Low Closé Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 1% 5% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y., 


2 aa 117% 107 .... 116% 
Omar, Ine. ....... 144% 11% 13 12% 
Wagner Baking Co. 4%, 4 cane 4% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” .. 3% «C4 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

ff & ees rrr ere rr 29 29% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

OE Wa. Zee GB PRB. 2cnccccss 101 101% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .. 99 192 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
10, 1%, 


-—-1957— ss :1957 1957 





High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3.00 2.50 *4.75 2.50 
 §* rere 55 51 ‘tox tae 
Can, Bakeries .... 5 4 a 
Can. Food Prod. .. 3% 3%Q 3% 34% 
DD. eek essed 222048 8% 8 8 8 
Mh. wesseveseean 50 45 45% 45 
Catelli Food, A 20 19 20 20 
cathe se ewesnon 384% 34 ‘ona 
Cons. Bakeries ... 7 6% 6% 7 
Federal Grain .... 33% 26% 28% 29 
TE, o46 0000s 0000 283%, 25 ’ 26% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 5.50 4.85 5.25 5.50 
Int. Mig., Pid. .... 8&3 80 aon 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 126 122 i 125 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 8%, 7 i% 1% 
rrr 92 89 90 91 
McCabe Grain, / 24 new 25 
PPTL EM _ ore 
Ogilvie Flour 30 354% 38 
, eRe 135 140 135 
Std. Brands ...... ines weno.’ au ee 
Toronto Elevs. ... 20 18% 19% 19 
United Grain, A... 16% 15% *15% 1% 
Weston, G., A .... 25% 18% 22% 2 
Perr ere rye 25% 19% 22% 2% 


i 
Pfd. 44% ...... 94 
*Less than board lot. 
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MORE BINS BUILT 
LUMBERTON, N.C. — Grain stor- 
age facilities at the Scottish Grain 
plant in Lumberton are being in- 

creased from 11 to 20 bins. 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
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GRAIN MAN DIES 

COATS, KANSAS—WwWilbur F. Gil- 
lett, 78, retired grain elevator opera- 
tor, died May 9 at the Pratt County 
Hospital where he had been a pa- 
tient since suffering a stroke two 
weeks previously. Mr. Gillett retired 
as manager of the local General Mills 
elevator in 1951. He had been a mem- 
ber of the city council for 34 years 
and had served as mayor four years. 
Survivors include four daughters and 
one sister. 





CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 








COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. . 





CINCINNATI, O. 
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“GRAIN SERVICE © 





New York Louisville 

= Chicago Memphis 

: St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 














Chicago Norfolk 
hd St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha — 

: ni 

— Galveston 

— Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 

Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving ; 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














entenmial miiis. inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


one » 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR } 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR I 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ‘i 
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( BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS | 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE 
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* WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - 


6,500,000 
for Bushels 
f 





~~ > Country and 
Terminal 
1‘ Storage 


> 


NEW SPOKANE _MiILé. 


E OF 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN 


‘. 


PORTLAND 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 

















HAITI MILL 


(Continued from page 16) 





Canadian wheat will be used. A 1,000 
ft. pier has been built so that deep 
water vessels can discharge their 
cargo. A staff of six American tech- 
nicians will direct the operation and 
about 125 Haitian workers will be 
employed. 

The mill represents the first new 
U.S. investment in Haiti for some 
time. The law exempts such projects 
as this from the payment of taxes for 
the first five years of operation. But 
the law also insists that 20 Haitians 
must be employed for every Ameri- 
can on the payroll. 

J. F. Ciechowski, formerly of Mid- 
land, Texas, is vice president and 
controller of the company. 

The parent company of Societe 
Haitienne de Minoterie is the Carib- 
bean Development Co., and the latter 
firm is reported to be planning more 
mill construction in the West Indies. 
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Oklahoma Wheat 
Research Work 


Given Review 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Activities 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Research 
Foundation were reviewed at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization at 
Oklahoma A&M College here May 
13. Members who attended the meet- 
ing were given a complete account 
of the research and extension work 
being done on wheat in all depart- 
ments of the college and were shown 
how various phases are coordinated. 

Expenditures on wheat work at 
the Oklahoma Experiment Station 
in last fiscal year were $187,420, Dr. 
Louis Hawkins, station director, re- 
ported. Of this $145,000 came from 
state funds, $39,000 from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
remainder from the foundation. 

Leslie Sheffield, chief of the divi- 
sion of wheat development, utiliza- 
tion and marketing of the Nebraska 
State Department of Agriculture, 
described the activities of the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission, which 
collects funds for the promotion of 
wheat use. 

Officers of the foundation were re- 
elected as follows: O. E. Wolf, Union 
Equity Cooperative Exchange, Ring- 
wood, Okla., president; Lewis Munn, 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, Oklahoma 
City, vice president, and K. E. Soder, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Chicago Bakers Council 


To Promote Industry 


CHICAGO—A bakers council has 
been formed in Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of promoting greater use of edu- 
cational material in schools, and by 
doctors, nurses and others. The book- 
lets and promotional material pro- 
duced by the consumer service de- 
partment of the American Institute of 
Baking for the Bakers of America 
Program will be used. 

All segments of the Chicago baking 
industry were represented at the pre- 
liminary meeting to discuss forma- 
tion of the Chicago Bakers Council. 
It was agreed unanimously that there 
is a strong need for the council and 
the educational program; that every 
baker, regardless of type of opera- 
tion, can benefit from the promo- 
tional work. 

C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., was 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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FOR SALE — LARGE CAPACITY SOFT 
wheat mill; Ohio location. Very best 
equipment; electrically operated. Advan- 
tageous for transit and converting to bulk 
station setup. Interested parties please 
contact Box 2777 for details, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v a 


ST. REGIS VALVE PACKER NO, 7474-L-S- 
100 with timer, bindicator, explosion proof 
electrical equipment, practically new, $2.- 


200. Allis Flour Packer No. 1518, ball- 
bearing shaft, friction clutch with new 
spare clutch, excellent condition, $400. 
Double economist flour agitator, Gen. 
Mills Equipment Co., size No. 1, $150. 
Vix car door opener includes Yale §8-ton 
hydraulic jack, $75. Wolf wheat washer 
No. 14598, includes Reeves Variable speed 
drive, 230-690 R.P.M., Fischer and Porter 
Flowrator. Used six years, $550. All above 
prices f.o.b. mill, Seattle—terms C.O.D. 
freight collect. Address: Novelty Flour 
Mills Co., 1937 Harbor Avenue S.W., Se- 
attle 6, Wash. 





MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 6574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





elected chairman of the council; Rob- 
ert Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., 
was chosen treasurer. The executive 
committee will be composed of Mr. 
Burny, Mr. Cain, Otto Bergt, Metz 
Bakery; Charles Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Joseph Fasano, Fas- 
ano Pie Co., and James Henderson, 
Case-Moody Pie Co. 

Formation of the council will en- 
able active promotion of the educa- 
tional material through the Chicago 
school system. Orders will be filled 
by the institute and the council billed 
for the cost of the material. 
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Let's Stop Government Waste! 


@ By Clarence Francis 
National Chairman 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
first of six articles which will deal 
with the problem of waste and con- 
fusion in the federal government. It 
is a report of how the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission attacked the 
problem. Commission members have 
urged widespread cooperation among 
all industries in furthering efforts 
to curb government waste. Clarence 
Francis, former chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., as 
commission chairman, heads a vol- 
untary, non-political organization of 
citizens interested in, and willing to 
work for “better government at a 
better price.” 


Y Y 


THE CITIZEN’S STAKE IN EFFI- 
CIENT GOVERNMENT: To the av- 
erage citizen the federal government 
was once a faraway thing, of no 
great concern to the individual. Today 
we live in the age of a “big govern- 
ment” whose every act affects the 
citizen’s personal destinies. 

The government has grown four- 
fold in size and 10-fold in cost in the 
last 20 years. No nation on earth 
has ever borne the staggering bur- 
dents which the U.S. carries today in 
its role of world leader in the strug- 
gle for peace and freedom. 

Democrats and Republicans have 
long agreed on one thing: “Big gov- 
ernment” must be kept within bounds. 
That is why every single member of 
Congress voted for creation of the 
first Hoover Commission (in 1947 
under the Truman administration) 
and the second Hoover Commision (in 
1953 under President Eisenhower) to 
get the facts. 

This is the story of the second com- 
mission, headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover and including such 
outstanding citizens as James A. Far- 
ley and Joseph P. Kennedy; its two- 
year, impartial study of every aspect 
of the government; and its 3.3 mil- 
lion-word report to Congress showing 
ways of cutting out over $5 billion a 
year in federal costs while actually 
improving governmental efficiency. 

But what is the citizen’s stake in 
efficient government? Grant that the 


= 


federal government is too big and too 
wasteful? What can be done about it? 


THE INDIVIDUAL’S TAX BILL 
AND GOVERNMENT WASTE: 
Many Americans think their taxes are 
too high. But though taxes are felt 
most around April 15, they are even 
higher than the income tax returns 
show. Everyone pays indirect or “‘hid- 
den” taxes. They aren’t noticed be- 
cause they are included in the price 
of many of the things which are 
bought. 

For example, 10¢ of each dollar 
spent to see a movie is tax money. 
The same goes for light bulbs, radio 
tubes, cameras, film, jewelry, luggage, 
telephone calls, sporting goods and 
many other items. A federal tax is 
included in the price of gasoline and 
fuel oil. In fact, almost everything 
bought is taxed because most manu- 
facturers pay federal taxes which are 
passed on in the prices of their prod- 
ucts. 

Take an average family of four. 
The head of this family, according to 
a recent study, earned $3,400 to 
$4,000 yearly. He paid about $300 
in income taxes—and another $800 
in hidden taxes. His total tax bill 
was nearly four times greater than 
he thought it was. 

But this isn’t all. The “national 
debt” of $274 billion dollars is a very 
real debt for which all citizens are 
responsible. This debt amounts to 
$7,000 per average American family 
today. The interest paid on it is 
greater than the whole cost of run- 
ning the government 20 years ago. 

Naturally, it must be remembered 
that all individuals benefit from the 
federal government. Large sums must 
be spent for defense, health, high- 
ways, agriculture, and public works. 
No one would want to cut out those 
things which the federal government 
can best do in the interest of all the 
people. Yet no one wants to pay for 
waste, overlapping and confusion if 
such things can be found and cor- 
rected. 

Behind the work of the Hoover 
Commission lies the right of the 
American citizen. A citizen has not 
only the right but the duty to ask 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service . 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


“ROCKRIVER” CHEE QDGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 





Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


576 Grain Exch Mi Hi: 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








15, Minn. al 





‘Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 














“For SUPER Results 
‘SY USE QUAKER 
?"; fii BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 












RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
— _ rt wr A _ Inc. 
ACTURERS 0} 

MICHIGAN ‘SOFT WHEAT T FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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whether he is getting the full value 
of 100¢ for every dollar paid in taxes. 


HOOVER COMMISSION HAS 
THE ANSWER: No one person can 
find the answer to this question. The 
federal government is much too big 
and too complex. 

The first Hoover Commission 
(1947-49) made many tax-saving find- 
ings. Total economies of over $7 bil- 
lion have so far resulted from its 
work. Accordingly Congress, in 1953, 
unanimously created the second com- 
mission. Some 19 research commit- 
tees, or “task forces,’”’ composed of 
over 200 voluntary experts, did the 
commission’s preliminary studies. To 
each of them Chairman Hoover gave 
these simple instructions: 

“First get the facts. Both sides. No 
preconceptions. When you get all the 
facts, come up with whatever conclu- 
sions they induce.” 


GOVERNMENT WASTE FOUND: 
It didn’t take the task force very 
long to find waste and duplication. 
Here are some examples: Found by 
the Hoover Commission: The Army 
shipped 800,000 Ib. of tomatoes from 
the West Coast to the East Coast at 
the same time that the Navy was 
shipping 775,000 lb. of tomatoes from 
the East Coast to the West Coast. 
(This is just like shipping 20 car- 
loads of tomatoes from San Francisco 
to Sacramento by way of New York.) 

A further find: The Army Signal 
Corps had an eight-year supply of 
flashlight batteries, which last two 
years. In a Naval repair depot, a 
128-year supply of simple gear drives 
was found. (What mail order house 
or department store could stock com- 
parable supplies and not face bank- 
ruptcy?) 

Here are some more: The govern- 
ment writes enough letters (1 billion 
a year, cost $1 per letter) to reach 
from here to Moscow. . . . Many gov- 
ernment agencies borrow millions of 
dollars at 3% and lend them at 2%. 
... Ping-pong balls shipped to Europe, 
dog food to Okinawa, and 25,000 Ib. 
of cement to Bermuda by costly air 
transport. . . . Hospitals half-empty 
while new hospitals rise nearby. 

The complete list is much longer, 
but the point is clear. There’s no 
doubt that “big government,” ex- 
panded 10-fold in cost by two decades 
of depression, war, cold war, more 
war, and emergency, has been waste- 
ful. 
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Immediate Deepening 
Of Toledo Harbor 
Channel Urged 


TOLEDO—Immediate deepening of 
the Toledo harbor channel to its 
authorized depth of 25 ft. was urged 
by the Toledo-Lucas County Port 
Authority in a letter to the Detroit 
district office of the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. 

Several pages of testimony from 
companies using the harbor, all de- 
scribing the deepening as vital to 
Toledo’s development as a port, went 
with the letter. 

Accumulated silt in the channel has 
reduced its actual depth to 23.4 ft., 
even though the depth authorized by 
Congress in 1936 was 25 ft., said E. 
O. Jewell, port general manager. 

In the last five years, federal ex- 
penditures for maintenance of the 
Toledo channel have been less than 
those at six other major Lake Erie 
ports, considered in proportion to 
volume of tonnage handled, Mr. 
Jewell stated in his letter to Col. 
Peter C. Hyzer, head of the Detroit 
district office of: the engineers. 
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Biscuit and Cracker Industry 
Sees Highest Sales Volume 


NEW YORK—“There is every in- 
dication that the 1957 sales volume 
of the biscuit and cracker industry 
will soar to $1 billion, the highest in 
its history,’ George W. Burry, Burry 
Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., presi- 
dent of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Assn. of America, stated 
at the 54th annual convention of the 
association. 

The convention, a joint meeting 
with the Biscuit Bakers Institute, 
Inc., was held at the Plaza Hotel 
May 13-15. 

Mr. Burry stated that only two 
years ago, the industry’s total sales 
were about 786 million dollars. He 
added that America’s population 
growth and the present healthy econ- 
omy had contributed to the _ in- 
creased volume. However, he empha- 
sized, there are additional reasons 
for the industry’s growth to the near 
billion mark: 

1. Our retail outlets have grown. 
In fact, our whole distribution sys- 
tem has expanded. Supermarkets, to 
cite just one example, have mush- 
roomed to an extent we never 
dreamed of ten years ago. Today, it 
is not unusual for what might be 
considered a small retail chain to 
chalk up sales of many millions an- 
nually. 

2. Our products are of better qual- 
ity than ever before—thanks to the 
inspiration of food chemists, dietici- 
ans, and our own hard work. 

3. Our products offer greater nov- 
elty and variety to interest the shop- 
per than ever before. During World 
War II we had only a few basic 
varieties available and stores were 
on allotment even for those. All that 
is a matter of the rapidly dimming 
past. Grocery shelves today are re- 
plete with an endless variety of our 
quality products. 

4. Our packaging is something of 
which we can be proud. It is attrac- 
tive on the shelf and it is designed 
to really enhance, in the eye of the 
customer, the excellent product it 
presents. 

5. Our manufacturing processes 
have more than kept pace with the 
times. Automation plays a greater 
and greater part in making possible 
the fresh, high quality—let’s call it 
quality controlled—product we offer 
the public. 

6. We have improved the product 
itself and will continue to do so 
daily. A cookie is a unique item, and 
offers the consumer in ready-to-eat 
form a delicious dessert, an after- 
school snack, a bedtime treat, a TV 
munch, etc. It stands alone as a nu- 
tritional item. In addition, we now 
have many cookies that are particu- 
larly high in protein value, evidence 
that a cookie can be delicious and 
still contain basic qualities essential 
for human well-being. 

7. Our sales promotion and adver- 
tising programs have reached com- 
mendable heights. We have learned 
to tell our customers something about 
these new values in cookies. I think 
we still have room for improvement, 
but competition has inspired us to 
do a better job. As a result, individ- 
ually and as an industry, we have 
profited immeasurably. 


Growth Factors Revealed 
A comparable, though not quite so 
optimistic, statement was made ear- 
lier in the program by H. Don Percy, 
Voorhees Biscuit Co., New Orleans, 
La., president of the BBI, who pre- 
dicted that the $1 billion volume 


goal would be attained “by 1960.” 
He cited multiple packs, improved 
sales methods and better packaging 
and wrapping materials as factors 
in the industry’s growth. 

One of the highlights of the speak- 
ers portion of the program was an 
address by John Burger of the in- 
dustrial relations department of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Speaking on the general topic 
“Profit Through People,” he stated 
that we are often “so close to op- 
portunities we overlook them,” and 
outlined a formula to “profit three 
ways through people.” 

He described the first as a ‘matter 
of attitude,” counselling the manu- 
facturers to be an “assistant buyer 
rather than a seller, thereby help- 
ing the customer and yourself.” 

He stated that progress starts 
with change, and urged the cracker 
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There’s None Better/ 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
HicH GRADE SpriNnG WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
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CORN SPECIALTIES 
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and biscuit producers not to hesitate 
to make changes indicating a good, 
healthy, progressive move. 

The second point covered em- 
ployees, with Mr. Burger stressing 
the need to ‘be people-minded.” He 
told the manufacturers to seek to 
find out what the employees are try- 
ing to get out of the job and help 
them accomplish their purpose. Mr. 
Burger stated that the employee 
looks for good leadership, and urged 
the manufacturers to give him the 
leadership he seeks. 


The third point called for the em- 
ployer to “be an enthusiastic thinker 
and doer and thus make a profit 
through yourself.” 

An insight into the cocoa industry 
of the Dominion of Ghana was fur- 
nished by Amon Nikoi, member of 
the Ghana embassy. Mr. Nikoi gave 
a brief review of the development 
of the cocoa industry of Ghana, “the 
world’s largest single producer of the 
product.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Nikoi 
predicted that in the years ahead the 
dominion would have healthier, more 
productive farms and that produc- 
tion would constantly increase. He 
further noted that diversification of 
the economy would not affect the 
cocoa industry because of its eco- 
nomic and social importance. 

Touching on controlled marketing, 
he stated that it was good for the 
industry, protected the farmer 
against fluctuation and insured the 
government of more stability of 
economy, making it possible to estab- 
lish social welfare and educational 
programs. In this connection he 
pointed out that the healthy cocoa 
industry had made it possible to 
establish hospitals, community wel- 
fare centers, a university and inter- 
national scholarships. 


Officers Reelected 

George W. Burry was reelected 
president of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America. 
Other officers reelected are A. P. 
Strietmann, United Biscuit Corp., 
Cincinnati, vice president; Hanford 
Main, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., vice president; G. 
H. Coppers, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, vice president, and Wal- 
ter Dietz, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

All officers of the Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc. were reelected. They 
are: H. D. Percy, president; R. H. 
Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Crack- 
er Co., Davenport, Iowa, vice presi- 
dent; C. H. Wortz, Wortz Biscuit 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., treasurer, and 
H. D. Butler, New York, secretary. 

The 1958 convention of these two 
associations will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
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A. M. Newhouse 


G. H. Marlow 


George H. Marlow 
Heads Production 


At Van de Kamp’s 


LOS ANGELES—tThe appointment 
of George H. Marlow as superintend- 
ent in charge of bakery production 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Los Angeles, has been an- 
nounced by L. H. Fortin, president. 
Mr. Marlow succeeds A. M. New- 
house who has retired after 36 years 
of service with the firm. 

Mr. Marlow returns to Los An- 
geles where in 1928 he started as a 
Van de Kamp co-worker and a check- 
er in the packing department. One 
year later he was transferred to the 
large coffee cake department to learn 
the bakery trade. He became assist- 
ant foreman and, in 1942, foreman. 
He was promoted to superintendent 
of the Van de Kamp’s Seattle divi- 
sion bakery and moved to the North- 
west in 1953, with Harry Kenyon, 
who was then foreman of the Los 
Angeles bakery’s dough room. Mr. 
Kenyon will now succeed Mr. Marlow 
as bakery superintendent at Seattle. 

In a letter to Van de Kamp work- 
ers, President Fortin cited Mr. New- 
house’s accomplishments in guid ng 
production of the southern California 
bakery firm. Starting in 1921 as a 
baker Mr. Newhouse worked up to 
the position of vice president in 
charge of production and elected 
member of the board of directors. 
He was responsible for beginning 
production in the baking kitchens 
when Van de Kamp’s moved into its 
larger, four acre, facilities on Fletch- 
er Drive in 1931, and more recently, 
he directed the transition from un- 
wrapped to packaged products. 
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+». means your 
flour is checked before loading. 4 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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: 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
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BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dicliuith, M 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 








has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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LINCOLN ELEVATOR 








Filled for YOU with 
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WESTCE NTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHEYENNE 
NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 


These dependable Nebraska 
wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 

our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 

mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
wen == § and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
k or provincial location and 

' there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 
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The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists es 


Proof of a job well done... . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


! 
' 
1 
1 
1 
! 
1 
1 
1 
“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 1 
est and value to us and the book is in the | 
customary quality tradition of The North- 1 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling  } 
firm offcial.* : 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news 
magazine 

@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

@ The library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢* FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


| 
| 


Service Headquarters + 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Complete Grain 
AS HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten oe 
APS Ae LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent Facilities for 
)} BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent H 
} STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear Serving the 


St J] CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Th 
eA RYE—White - Medium - Dark Milling Trade 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BurFALo, NY. 


ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago UHLMANN 


3 WHEAT and RYE a 


FAMILY FLOUR «BAKERY FLOUR — CRACKER FLOUR GRAIN COMPANY 

















Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 



































All Grades 


RYE F LO UR Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















7, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLeE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 
A 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


Vi (Flour and Starch Union, 
ANS: 


td.) 


GAELENS Say Heerengracht 209 
‘) ; "i AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 





FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: Le Twentsche Bank N, V., 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CBREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIJ N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornstad”’ 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 














Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 











FEED, ETC. 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLomA,’’ Glasgow Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
CHR ANGELL Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
HEsplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
. 17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: ‘“‘Philip,’” Dundee 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











47-48 Damrak 
AMSTERDAM, 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo’’ 
HOLLAND 


Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Hugh W. Sloan 


St. Regis Elects 


Vice President 


NEW YORK—Hugh W. Sloan has 
been elected a vice president of St. 
Regis Paper Co. Mr. Sloan, who is 
vice president and managing director 
of the company’s Canadian subsidiary, 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
will continue in that capacity and 
will also participate in the overall 
sales activities of the parent com- 
pany. 

Mr. Sloan will headquarter at the 
St. Regis New York office. L. R. 
Macrae, who was recently elected a 
vice president of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary, will be responsible for Cana- 
dian operations under Mr. Sloan’s di- 
rection. Mr. Macrae’s headquarters 
are in Montreal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Cincinnati Section, 


AACC, Elects Its 
1958 Officiers 


CINCINNATI — James S. Kelly, 
Lyon and Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, 
Ind., has been elected chairman of 
the Cincinnati Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, for 
1957-58. Clyde V. Steele, General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIl., has 
been elected vice chairman and Le- 
land S. Thomson, Strietmann Bis- 
cuit Co., Cincinnati, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

At its most recent meeting the 
Cincinnati section attended a vis- 
cosity clinic at the Kroger Food 
Foundation laboratories. 

At the same meeting members dis- 
cussed plans for the 1958 national 
AACC convention to be held in Cin- 
cinnati. Ralph Lakamp, local ar- 
rangements chairman, reported that 
charter members will be guests of 
the Cincinnati Section at the 1958 
banquet. The section approved a mo- 
tion to advance the local arrange- 
ments committee $100, and then is- 
sued a plea for 1958 convention ex- 
hibitors to contact Leo Fratzke, 
Cincinnati section. 


The meeting included welcoming 
of 10 new members. 





Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
° FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 
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U.K. BARLEY MISSION 
VISITING CANADA 


WINNIPEG—The arrival in Cana- 
da of a mission representing the bar- 
ley import trade in the U.K. has been 
announced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. It will spend five days in Win- 
nipeg starting May 22. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the handling 
of barley at Fort William/Port 
Arthur. The mission consists of T. B. 
Rimmer, Liverpool; H. M. V. Wright, 
Bristol, and R. J. Paul, Ipswich. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn- FTL OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


ww. B 


San Francisco 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK65,N. Y. 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





=< 
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WASHINGTON—The Weather Bu- 
reau, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
has reported that the first four 
months of 1957 have brought more 
rain and snow to some locations in 
the big drouth area than these same 
locations got during all of 1956. Cli- 
matologists with the bureau said that 
over thousands of square miles the 
soils now are wet deeper than they 
have been for five years. 

All this moisture has _ produced 
some cautious, but perhaps justified, 
optimism among millions of people in 
the central and southern plains, that 
the five-year drouth may have ended. 
Nevertheless, no one can as yet say 
with assurance that the widespread 
drouth has finally ended. 

Despite the widespread rains re- 
cently in the Southwest, a small core 
of the drouth still remains in the Pe- 
cos cattle country in western Texas. 
The floods in Texas during the past 
two weeks all occurred in the eastern 
two thirds of the state. 

Taken as a whole the U.S. west of 
the Mississippi River has had wetter 
than average weather so far this year. 
However, many local areas and two 
rather large areas—in addition to the 
Pecos region—have not _ benefited 
from this unusually wet spring weath- 
er. The far Southwest, in and around 
southern and eastern Nevada, has 
had only one half to two thirds of 
their normal precipitation. The other 
large area in which the weather has 
been unusually dry covers part of the 
north central states. 

Mason City, Iowa, has had only a 
little over..two inches of moisture 


REA 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Miiling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Many Parts of Drouth Area Have More 
Rain This Year Than All During 1956 


since Jan. 1, 1957. This amount would 
be near normal in southern Arizona, 
but it is only about one third of nor- 
mal for northern Iowa. 

Iowa is in better condition than a 
year ago because rain and snow last 
fall and early winter provided soil 
moisture which is still there—some 
soils have five or six inches more 
water waiting for the plant roots 
that was stored in the same soils 
last spring. This ‘‘bank account” of 
soil moisture may be sufficient to hold 
off the effects of drouth until a shift 
in the large scale weather patterns 
can bring the rain that this area will 
need. 

Many areas, such as New Mexico 
and Arizona, are to a considerable 
extent dependent on reservoir and 
ground water supplies. In some of 
these places the water supplies have 
been gradually diminishing during the 
past years of drouth. 

Although the climate so far this 
year has been wetter than average, it 
will take a long time to rebuild ap- 
preciably underground water storage. 


——-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. Group Establishes 


Memorial Scholarship 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has voted 
to establish a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in memory of 
the late Harvey E. Yantis, a past 
president of the association and presi- 
dent of The Miller Publishing Co. 
until his death April 12. 

The action was taken by the board 
of directors and was approved by the 
membership at a regular meeting 
May 13 at the Calhoun Beach Hotel 
in Minneapolis. 

The $300 scholarship, to be desig- 
nated as the Harvey E. Yantis Me- 
morial Scholarship, will be granted to 
a senior majoring in agricultural jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota. 

It will be in addition to the six 
scholarships now sponsored by the 
association for students in animal, 
dairy and poultry husbandry at the 
university. 

The new scholarship is being es- 
tablished for a one-year period, with 
option for renewal each year. 











Bartlet ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BAR] ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 






























- 





Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Star of the West Milling ‘Co. 
States Steamship Co. ....... 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .... 
ee Bae” eee 
Sraeren BrawW Go. .nccccces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .... 
Se Os Me  cackcwnese 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. . 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ....... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Thompson Flour 'Prod., inc... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ........ 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. ......... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. . 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. V. 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel- 
maatschappy N. V. ...... 
Victor Chemical Works ..... 
a A ee Drees 
Voigt Milling ere 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ...... 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc, ee 
He ee er Pe ee Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...... 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co.. 
Weber Flour — ere 
WOO CO, ciccccccccees 
A eo ne 
Westcentral Cooperative 
See eer 
Western Canada Flour Mills 
S eee 
Western Star Mill Co. ...... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..... 
Whitems Bros. Co. .... 0000. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons.. 
Williams, H. R., Mill 
Supply Mk Rephaseecbaa es 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V... 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ..... 
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30 


Self-government is the art of put- 
7 ting everybody on a committee and 
then getting one guy to do all the 


31 work. 
¢¢ ¢ 


A vacationing suburban gentle- 
man, we're told, was asked by his 
30 wife to drop in on a neighbor the 
30 other morning and give her an arm- 

ful of chrysanthemums from the 
34. garden. Obeying, he found the neigh- 
bor’s front door open, stepped inside, 
34 and asked if anybody was at home. 
“Yes, we are, and we’re very busy,” 
said a lady’s voice from _ upstairs. 
“What are you doing here at this 
time of day? Sit down and keep 
quiet.” The man obeyed once more, 
and when the lady and her small 
daughter appeared about five min- 
utes later, the lady was tongue-tied, 
but not the daughter, who said, ‘‘She 
33 thought you were Daddy.” 


33 ¢?¢ 


The bride of a struggling young 
writer was the big success of the 
evening, and all the men at the 
34 party elbowed each other to dance 
with her. 

“She’s charming, old boy,’ the 
host said enthusiastically to the hus- 
band, ‘‘and her dress is a poem.” 

“Not one poem,” answered the 
young writer, gloomily, “sixteen 
29 poems, five short stories and nine 


30 


34 


3 articles.” 

34 ¢?¢ ¢ 

33 A Sunday schoo] teacher had been 
giving her class a talk on behavior 

- and what had to be done in order to 


go to heaven. When she finished, she 
7 said to one of the boys: “Horace, 
17 What must we do before we can ex- 
30 pect forgiveness of sin?” 

Horace squirmed, scratched his 
head, and finally replied, ‘‘We gotta 
17 Sin.” 












Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
7" from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
5 | facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
| until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILRBING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN °- FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x c. mor. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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on schedule | 





\l odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


“Dyox,”’ “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 








** ..What shall he eat? 
White bread and butter.”’ 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 





General 











